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NEW BOOKS BY AUTHORITATIVE WRITERS 





THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


James Harvey Robinson has done for the mind 
of man what H. G. Wells did for the history of 
the world. “The Mind in the Making”’ is a brief, 
vividly written outline of the mental experence, 
heredity, and possibilities of the human race. 
Suppose you were sitting with your head bent on 
your knees and your arms clasped around them 
in a box just large enough to hold you in this 
position. Suppose it was in your power to make 
the walls of that box slide back, so that you could 
stand upright and walk about? The mind of 
man, if Mr. Robinson is to be believed, is cramp- 
ed into such a box, and the sides of the box are 
his own fears, hereditary instincts and inhibi- 
tions, irrational beliefs handed down to him by 
savage ancestors and intense, egotistic hatred of 
criticism. To read such books as ‘The Mind in 
the Making,” and follow the lines of thought 
they suggest, is to feel the walls expand. ($2.50) 


PREACHING IN LONDON 
By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Dr. Newton was known as “A Preacher-Am- 
bassador” when minister at the historic City 
Temple, London. A noted editor has spoken of 
him as “‘an interpreter of England and America 
to each other." He was never more happily 
such an “interpreter” than in the pages of this 
volume, of which he says, by way of introduc- 
tion: “The City Temple ministry was under- 
taken as a kind of unofficial ambassadorship of 
goodwill from the churches of America to the 
churches of England, and as an adventure in 
Anglo-American friendship. It was a great privi- 
lege to stand at the crossroads of the centuries 
at such a time, a teacher of Christian faith and 
an interpreter of the spirit and genius of our 
country to the motherland. This ‘Diary’ records 
observations, impressions and reflections of men, 
women and movements, of actors still on the 
stage of affairs, of issues still unsettled, and of 
beauty spots in one of the loveliest lands on 


earth.” ($1.50). 


PAINTED WINDOWS 
By “A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER” 


With the same facile pen with which he re- 
vealed the vices and virtues of England's great 
and near great in “The Mirrors of Downing 
Street,"" and with the same healthy, constructive 
directness with which he attacked the decadence 
of modern society in ‘““The Glass of Fashion,”’ the 
famous “Gentleman” (Harold Begbie) turns his 
fire on the churches. In “‘Painted Windows’ he 
shows the present chaotic condition in the 


churches. He chooses as his vehicle the twelve 
leading British clergymen of all denominations 
and through a searching character study of each 
of them, he turns the spotlight on the strength 
and weakness of modern church practices. Pul- 
pit and press will take sides with and against 
“Painted Windows.” It will be condemned, 
criticized, praised and quoted. Everybody who 
is anybody will read it and discuss it. ($2.50). 


MODERN READERS’ BIBLE 


(Abridged, in Two Volumes) 
By PROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON 


The first volume, the Old Testament, is just 
from the press; the second volume, the New Tes- 
tament, having been published some months ago. 
The final volume contains six sections and covers 
the entire Old Testament. By this great work, 
which has long been a favorite as published in 
many small volumes, Dr. Moulton has done a 
world of Bible readers a valuable service. Solely 
by omission of text that is of the nature of docu- 
mentary appendices and minor passages whose 
removal renders the main purpose plainer, Dr. 
Moulton in these two volumes makes one-third 
of the Bible text, given word for word, convey 
the meaning of the Bible's whole contents to the 
general reader better probably than the complete 
Bible has ever been able to do it. (Each vol- 
ume $2.25). 


THE EAGLE LIFE 
By J. H. JOWETT 


There is a never-failing freshness and joyous 
assurance about everything that Dr. Jowett 
writes. He draws spiritual refreshment from the 
springs of the Old Testament even as he draws 
from the New. Many thousands there be on 
both sides of the Atlantic who fain would hear 
this great Christian teacher, but failing this are 
grateful for his books, to which they turn again 
and again for sustaining advice and comfort in 
hours of depression and times of trouble. This 
new volume of studies in Old Testament texts 
takes its title from one of the forty-eight chap- 
ters. ($1.50). 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS 
FOR HOME READING 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


This delightful collection of brief sermons by 
the editor of ‘The British Weekly” can be used 
for evening worship in the home. It will also be 
very suggestive to the minister who is looking 
for sermon subjects. Dr. Nicoll’s unrivalled ac- 


. quaintance with literature is revealed in these very 





($1.75). 


original and polished little discourses. 


(Add 10 cents for each book ordered.) 
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EDITORIAL 


in industry. Their detachment from the church is almost 


Official 


The Detachment 
of the Church 


as complete as is that of male industrial workers. 





+ 


[ is disconcerting that at this critical moment official 
religion should be so completely detached from the 
vital issues of our civilization. It is easy now to dis- 
ern the inherent function of economic forces in the mak- 

of our society; with industrial forces at each other’s 
throats civilization cannot survive unless the issues thus 
brought forward can be resolved. And religion or what 
s officially recognized as religion, must stand even more 
remote than government, a silent or at best a fussy specta- 


f events. The alienation of labor from the church has 
ong been lamented, though all too little has been done 
about the lamentable fact. The church has maintained an 
ntimate relation to capital. It commands money in ever- 
enlarging volume, and capitalists rank large and many in 
ts membership. But even its capitalistic affiliations leave 
tremote from the present industria] crisis, for the contest 

nly remotely now between capital and labor; it is be- 
ween labor and management. Management of the indus- 
nal program is about as effectually indifferent to the 
hurch as is labor. Capitalists, detached. and passive stock 
and bond holders, still show a certain devotion to the 


Sut it is a side-issue or no issue at al! with both 


lurcn, 


| the active forces in the industrial deadlock of today. 
he church is to a degree alive to social and industrial 
uestions. That is, it supports with a certain dignity and 
idelity official investigators who from afar appraise and 
mment upon the passing phenomena of the industrial 
‘onflict. But the active forces give scant heed to such 
ministry. Women constitute two-thirds of the membership 
mthe churches, and perhaps more than half of its active 
workers. What women? 


Particularly and strikingly the 
‘sure-class women. 


Not, at any rate, the women active 


religion thus appears to be a sort of social club of non- 
producers. And that in a society which is enormously and 


We have asked 
church proposes to do about such an anomalous state of 


basically industrial. so often what the 


affairs that it seems futile to ask again. The point of com- 
ment just now is the new stage in a direction along which 
we have long been moving. Until recently the church was 
more or less intimately related to at least one of the active 
forces in industry. Now its detachment is almost com- 
plete. The determining issues of our civilization are being 
handled by those who, neither on the labor nor on the man- 
agement side, enter into its councils, and into whose coun- 
cils it cannot enter. This cannot be the permanent and 
proper.place of religion in a democratic or any other kind 
of stable si ciety. 


The Reopening of 
the Schools 


HE early days of September present the inspiring spec- 

tacle of an army of childhood and youth making its 
way into the portals of the schools and colleges. No 
where else in the world is this spectacle quite so general and 
so satisfying. It is true of course that the American peo 
ple do not measure up to their full responsibilities in the 
way of devotion to public education. Statistics show that 
the United States is sixth or seventh in the list of the 
nations in the matter of literacy. But this does not imply 
iack of interest on the part of our people. It only means 
that thus far we have not carried the principle of popular 
education completely through, and that many sections of 
the country are still unprovided with efficient means of 


public instruction. But the number of children and young 
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people thronging to the schools and colleges is greater 
every year in proportion to the total population, and at tue 
same time the equipment for their educational experience 
is more ample and more timely. It is an adventure in 
which all are called upon to participate, for a child’s educa- 
tion cannot be achieved apart from definite and consideraie 
interest on the part of his parents and the community in 
which he lives. Only by the complete cooperation of all 
factors in the community can we achieve that first-rank 
place among the nations to which our opportunity and our 
wealth entitle us; and only in that way can we lift che 
average of American intelligence from about the sixth 
grade, where it stands at the present time, to a level really 
competent and satisfying. 


Is the Industrial 
Atmosphere Clearing? 


LMOST two months have passed since the begin- 
ning of the industrial turmoil which has precipi- 


tated the utmost confusion in the area of transpor- 


tation and has left the nation still in doubt as to its fue! 
supply for the autumn and winter. The president’s activity 
in this emergency has been commendable. With great pa- 
tience and earnestness he has projected various plans for 
Thus far one cannot 


the solu of these controversies. 


athrm that much headway has been made. Almost every 


day there has been promise that a settlement was about to 
be reached, and still the conditions are those of an impasse. 
The road is blocked by the unwillingness of both capitalisra 
and industry to study the question through and fix upon 
an equitable method of settlement. Each believes thaz it 
is able to crush the other and to secure its own will. The 


result 1s that enormous losses are being sustained by beth 


| the burden of infinitely larger losses is falling 


always the innocent bystander 
argument he president now 
turns 


1 
i 


iope of finding some assistance 


ere, but it 1s questionable whether 


‘ 
t 


Congress, with its 
‘rgent minds, can offer any solution of the ques- 


} 


experts have attempted to settle with the pres 


assistance. The situation is proof of the fact that 


gone very far as yet on the way to national 
adjustment of our most difficult and baffling questiens, 
and that the. duty of the church in the emergency grows 
ever more impressive as offering perhaps the only solution 
in sight, 


The Whole Gospel Includes 
the Social Gospel 


A FALSE antagonism is being created by certain con- 
servative leaders between what they call the social 

pel and the gospel for the individual. The whole gos- 
pel includes both. 


irables 


he kingdom teaching of Jesus, the 


about rich men and many other sections 


teaching deal not with the individual man 


but with society as a whole. The sacramentarian is of 


course interested only in his ceremony. The Disciples 


evangelist is eager to administer the rite of baptism that 


he may count one more convert, and the Episcopalian 
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high churchman tests himself also by various ritual ac; 
The rescue mission worker is often satisfied to snate 
some brands from the burning without realizing the try, 
so long taught by Dr. Graham Taylor that thousands i, 
the great cities are under a more terrible fore-ordinatio 
than that taught by John Calvin. These are fore-ordaing 
to filth and ignorance and damnation on account of the 
very conditions of city life. Perhaps a certain type oj 
Christian social worker may have been responsible for th 
suspicion of the ultra-evangelical. The worker who fe. 
lieves that nothing is necessary to save a man except good 
food, a pleasant house, and money to spend, has much tp 
learn about life. Every life has its own individual problem 
to solve. Men must be taught reverence and self-control, 
They: must be shown the great disciplines of prayer, de 
votion to God, and service to their fellow-men. The whole 
gospel of Jesus Christ not only includes the feeding of the 
multitude but it contains the injunction that we must he 
Lorn from above. One could wish that some of our social 
workers were more concerned with souls and with the in. 
dividual need. There is a far deeper need that the con- 
ventional church worker should see that he can never make 
his world Christian without evangelizing conditions as well 
as men. The man who works in a steel mill twelve hours 
a day is damned by a great corporation. The comprehen- 
siveness and the catholicity of Jesus would give the church 
of today much of the power he had among men. 


The Woman Preacher 
and the Churches 


ERHAPS the Friends were the first of the modem 
denominations to permit women preachers, though the 
Wesleyans in the early history of their movement in Eng- 
land had some women pulpiteers. With their dogma of sex 
equality, the Quakers saw no ground whatsoever for re- 
The Disciples of Christ 


have from the beginning of their movement had some wom- 


fusing the ministry of a woman. 


en preachers, though they have never become numerous 
This has not been due so much to any prejudice in the 
churches as to the lack of women with ministerial training 
Probably the colleges in former days gave scant encour 
United 


Brethren, Methodist Protestants, the Christian Connection 


agement to women to enter the sacred calling. 


and many other small denominations including Unitarians 
and Universalists, have ordained women. It is only of late 
that the larger denominations have shown any disposition 
toward a more generous attitude. Presbyterians and Epis 
copalians make no provision for the woman preacher, but 
women are now being licensed in the Methodist Episcopa 
church. This question must ultimately come back in the 
If the churches find 4 


woman leader can command audiences, lead communit) 


end to the question of efficiency. 


* * . . hi 
enterprises and do the work of the ministry acceptably, 
If on the other hand the long 
racial experience of woman as a home-maker in any W4j 


women will be employed. 


incapacitates her for public speech, community leadership, 
and other ministerial functions, she will fall behind in th 
The more liberal bodies pr 
pose that the question should not be settled by any kind 0: 


competition of modern life. 
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hurch law, but by the experience of the churches. Inas- 


chu 
much as thousands of churches are today without any kind 
yi religious leadership, the experiment with women preach- 
ers is bound to be tried in a great many communities, pro- 
yided any considerable number of women take religious 
training in the theological seminaries. 
Old Thrillers 
Do Not Thrill 

OT long ago a collection of old time dime novels, in- 
N cluding all the classic Diamond Dick dead-shot thrill- 
ers, was placed in the New York public library—not, how- 
Even a cer- 
tain society whose business it is to protect the public from 


ever, without hesitation and unusual caution. 


literary infection was puzzled, but, happily, did nothing 
more than frown and shake its head. For it was expected 
that there would be a rush of boys to read the adventures 
f Hair-breadth Harry and his pals. But, as it turned out, 
not a boy appeared, as was true when William Allen White 
arranged a parade of dogs in Emporia, Kansas. The old 
thrillers were scorned by the new boys. Instead, only men, 
» number of more than one thousand, by tally—men 
lle-aged, dignified, grey-headed—came to inspect the 
ction; while in the next room a baseball collection at- 


What 


Not that boys are 


d, on an average, nine thousand boys a week. 
the meaning of such a phenomenon? 
nger boys, but that their interests are different, and 
do not go back to the past for their exploits. They 
to baseball, to the out of doors, to radio for adventure, 
ving how the times change, and all things, even boys, 
change too; but only in their interests, not in their essen- 
tial nature. “It’s like renewing youth,” said a bewhiskered 
pirate, as he looked fondly at the Beadle books that made 
his heart beat like a drum in days agone. No, to renew 
we must go forward; and that is no less true of the 


The End of 
the Vacation 
HE coming of September marks the turn in the road 
which leads from the vacation days of summer to 
With the be- 
of the fall season, the year actually begins. By 


the strenuous and urgent period of autumn. 


misadventure of the calendar we set our new year’s day 

he middle of the winter, whereas everybody knows that 

lly the new year comes with September, and marks 

hange of the leisurely activities and vacation pleas- 

/f the summer for the serious and purposeful work of 

he autumn. That means that new plans must be devised; 

it means that programs outlined through the summer or 

jected in a tentative way during the previous year must 

it into operation; it means that the loins must be 

nd the lamp lighted for new enterprises ; it means that 

pirit of adventure and achievement is now stimulated 

/pportunities and the examples that the autumn season 

It ought to be the best of years. It ought to be 

entered upon with satisfaction and enthusiasm. It can 

¢ made largely what one wishes by the spirit of consecra- 
tion to high obligations and the blessing of God. 
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The Cynical Cunning 
of the Turk 

CCORDING to reports from the Near East, the mad- 

ness of Mustapha Kemal in killing off the Christian 
minorities has a sinister and cynical method in it—devilish 
in its cunning. For, in every massacre of Greeks and Ar- 
menians, so far as possible the young children are spared, 
and are allowed to take refuge in the orphanages main- 
tained by English and American funds. There they re- 
main until they are twelve or fourteen years of age. Then 
the Turk takes an interest in their future; the boys are 
forcibly Islamized—not an impossible feat at that age— 
and trained for the Turkish army; the girls are sent to 
harems. For sheer cynical deviltry nothing in recent times 
has surpassed this method of using the children of Chris- 
tian parents, kept alive by Christian mercy, to swell the 
ranks of Turkish armies and harems. All of which shows 
how futile it is to hope for relief for Armenia until the 
political power of the Turk is broken, as the allies prom- 
ised to do at the end of the war. But the Turk is master 
of an infernal cunning, an adept in playing one nation off 
against another, appealing the while to the greasy greed 
of each, to accomplish his ends. So the ghastly crucifixion 
of Armenia drags on indefinitely, a martyrdom unparal- 
leled in the annals of humanity, both in its terror and its 
long-drawn horror, witnessed by a “Christian” world tied 
by its own selfishness, and ham-strung by the cunning of 


the unspeanable Turk. 


Unethical Religion 


N the closing chapter of a collection of very 


incisive 
essays on our industrial age, the author declares a con- 
viction which is now being so generally shared as to 
constitute a veritable revival of religion among publicists, 
namely, that the supreme need of the age is not fundamen- 
‘al material structure, nor managerial efficiency, nor other 
mechanical features of the industrial order, but rather the 
application of the impulses and realities of religion. But 
this author goes far towards spoiling an otherwise power- 
ful presentation by quoting with apparent approval an en- 
ergetic captain of industry to the effect that what holds 
him in leash, restrains him from the scandalous brigandage 
which our economic order permits and in which hosts of 
his associates freely indulge, is not regard for the laws 
of the land, not sensitive consideration for the rights of 
others, not beautiful theories about society and the duty 
of the individual to the community, but finally and con- 
clusively what he styles old-fashioned, straight religion. 

It would be interesting to make a thorough analysis of 
this industrial magnate’s psychological processes. Some- 
thing is at work in him which he is pleased to call religion, 
and which the mentors of his youth doubtless also es- 
What is it? 
phrase, what is the spiritual or psychical impulse which 


teemed to be religion. In less hackneyed 


restrains and guides him? Is it fear of an avenging deity? 
What is he apprehensive that his deity will take vengeance 


on him for? Is his the same deity who offers the assur- 
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ance that “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me?” Manifestly not, 
for, according to his own statement, no such considerations 
move him. Is he applying to his daily experiences certain 
rigid formulas of conduct strictly inculcated in his youth, 
and fixed upon his early plastic memory so indelibly that 
they now persist as the measure and standard by which 
duty is gauged? Perhaps so. This conclusion would seem 
to harmonize with his declarations. 

But, presumably, he is fairly well advanced in years. 
\re the mottoes and copy-book formulas of 1882 the con- 
clusive and sufficient guide of a citizen who holds under 
his control delicate and tremendous economic and social 
forces in the industry of the American republic tn the year 
of grace 1922? Of course, we are all convinced that cer- 
tain ethical and religious principles are fixed and inflexible. 
But the 
query is worth repeating, Is a religion formulated in max- 


They are as good for 1882 or 222 as for 1922. 


ims and mottoes current forty years ago the kind of re- 
ligion we expect to renovate our enormously complicated 
and highly sensitized industrial civilization of today? If 
our industrial magnate is not applying his formulas in rec- 
ognition of the rights of his fellow-citizens, and his duty 
as an intelligent member of an increasingly complex com- 
munity, what is the test by which their vitality and suffi- 
ciency is being determined? Do they gain their sanctions 
alone from the circumstance that instructors, parental or 
other, under whose tutelage he chanced to fall as a youth, 
were pleased to advance them as the soul and essence of 
religion? This would seem perilous, or at least short of 
conclusive, when the religious pedagogy of four decades 
ago is scrutinized. Perhaps he fell into the hands of wise 
tutors, and perhaps he didn't. The bare chance that he did 
would seem an insecure basis for his so confident assur- 
ance, and, what is more to the point in the reckonings of 
society, would seem a hazardous guarantee of his suffi- 
ciency as an arbiter of economic destinies which our pub- 
licists are rightly discovering to be seriously imperilled by 
the lack of religion. 

Because this lack is so manifest and so serious, it is im- 


portant that we avail ourselves of religious impulses and 


forces which shall actually measure up to the momentous 


demands of our society. If there is any revelation of his 
tory more plain than another it is that dependence upon 
the injunctions of an unethical religion are disastrous. Of 
ail ages in humanity’s progress, the present would seem 
the one which could least well dispense with this prime 
quality in saving religion. Surely none of our publicists 
wishes to delude himself and the rest of us into the hope 
that virtue will be found for today in a code which puts 
full-grown captains of industry under rules of thumb, 
leaves them heartless and unafraid before the sacrilege 
upon common human rights in industry, permits them to 
remain oblivious to the deepening and widening sense of 
obligation of the individual to society as the holy brother- 
hood, or comfortable in any of the assurances of a religion 
which divorcees its formulas from the needs and aspira- 
tions and malignant injustices of the human fellowship of 
this day. Let us go on, now that we are started, in the 
assurance that religion is the great need of our day, and 
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find a religion which will sincerely and bravely face the 
obligations of a social order in which righteousness, ang 
justice of man towards man, and love of brother of what- 
ever rank or station, shall inspire all of its sanctions and 
crown ail of its impulses and achievements. 


Who Are the Spiritual? 


NE of the most misunderstood and overworked 

terms in the vocabulary of religion is the word 

“spiritual.” It has been employed in all the periods 
of church history to denote certain qualities that were 
supposed to be attractive, desirable and unusual, qualities 
that marked particular individuals as_ possessing the 
graces of the Christian life in a unique manner. Some 
eminent saints have been credited with the quality oj 
spirituality in a superior degree, and there are people 
nearly every group who acquire the reputation of being 
spiritual in virtue of certain elements of personality which 
they exhibit. 

What is it that marks an individual as spiritual? As 
generally defined it would be a combination of qualitie: 
such as would include mildness of spirit, amiability, a man- 
ner that conveys the impression of piety, the air oi an 
emotional enjoyment of religious experience, a certai 
fervor of utterance on themes connected with the hol 
iife, a touch of saintliness in language and behavior. 

\re these really the qualities that define spirituality? 
\light not one exhibit all of these traits of character, and 
still be far from the possession and manifestation of the 
spiritual life, as it is portrayed in the sources of the Chris- 
tian religion, and in the literature of the holy life? 1s not 
something much more vigorous and efficient demanded as 
4 definition of spirituality than the mild and mannered 
emotionalism which so frequently passes under that term: 


Perhaps it is not possible to put into a single category 


«.!1 the elements that go to make up the spiritual man. [hx 


term eludes definition by its very fulness of meaning. 

‘s the inclusive description of the noblest and strongest 
factors in the Christian character. It is the sum of the 
‘ements that makes one an efficient interpreter of the idea's 
One would have 


to labor long and seriously to contrive a definition that 


and the program of Jesus in the world. 


would pass muster for so lofty and all-inclusive a quaity 
Yet it may be possible to set down some of the constituent 
items included in this term. 


The spiritual man is the intelligent man. The men and 
women of whom this quality could be affirmed in special 
degree have been those whose minds were trained by all 
the apparatus of education at their disposal. If the spirit 
ual leaders of the ages have not been the great scholar 
they have at least availed themselves of all the values 0! 
self-discipline, so that their knowledge has been mature 
and certified, and their capacity for long and vigorous 
thinking has been brought to competence. It would be 
quite impossible to substitute any amount of amiable goo! 
will and emotional fervor for the robust and_ sterling 
qualities which hard and patient study contribute to char- 


acter. 
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The spiritual man is one who is marked by an inclusive. 
ness of interest which makes him as open-minded and 
hospitable to truth as the great souls have ever been. He 
; eager to know all the facts, and to be emancipated from 
That is the rea- 
son why the men of most marked spirituality have never 


the danger of narrowness and prejudice. 


been happy in the limitations of parties, sects and fac- 
tions. There is something incompatible between partisan- 
ship and the spiritual mind. 
many admirable men fail, and barely fail, in the realiza- 


This is the point at which so 


ion of spirituality. They have piety, unction, emotion, and 
i fow of holy speech. But too often these are discovered 
to coexist with narrowness of mind, prejudice against 
en of other points of view, and incapacity for real co- 
eration. 
fhe spiritual man is marked by purity of motive. He 
s the mind of the spirit, which is the mind of Christ 
is incapable of selfishness. He asks nothing for him- 
li, but everything for the cause of righteousness in the 
ld. Like Paul he can discern only one great objective, 
i that not the success of his party or clan but the ex- 
ansion of the truth to which he has devoted his life. Like 
‘. Francis no other appeal is comparable to that which 
urges him forward in the divine adventure of realizing for 
mself and his fellowmen the ideals of the kingdom of 
This does not mean that he must live an ethereal 
fe, out of all contact with the common things of the 
social and industrial order in which he lives. It means 
er that these common things are by him invested with 
ernal interests, and he is incapable of making them the 
isorbing theme of his soul. His spiritual attitude will 
e entirely consistent with cheerfulness, and leadership in 
il worthful adventures of domestic or community life. He 
But his 
y to bring happiness to others will be all the greater 


be no recluse; he cannot be a misanthrope. 


‘or his purity of motive, which sets above all other con- 
lerations for him the great objectives of the kingdom 
God. 

{he spiritual man has a firm faith in the divine purpose 
discloses itself through the centuries. That is the 
reason he cannot be a pessimist. For the same reason he 
innot be a victim of any of the theologies of despair, like 
teralism, fundamentalism or millenarianism. When men 
el him that the world is growing worse, and that the end 

s about to be reached, he has but to summon his reserves 

knowledge, and reflect that the same voices of depres- 
have been raised with the same futility in all the 
previous ages of the growing world. Spirituality is in- 

Men 

ave sometimes gained the reputation of being spiritual 


canpatible with doubt, discouragement, pessimism. 
ecause they exhibted always the marks of gloom. But it 
Was not the sign of a spiritual nature half as much as a 
ad temper or a poor digestion. 


Kens of a shadowed, gloomy spirit who has entered 


No one can carry the 


oyally into the majestic plans of God for the worid. Those 
plans have not gone far as yet toward their realization, 
because the world is very young and crude as yet. But 
‘ey are on their way, and the church of Christ is the in- 
‘tpreter of those plans, and their guarantor. 
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The spiritual man is the one with clear and trained 
mind, breadth of interest that is all-inclusive and in no 
manner parochial, purity of motive that discriminates be- 
tween the first rank things and the second best, and con 
fident faith in the expanding and triumphant purpose of 
Add to 


qualities whatever of gentleness of spirit, amiability cf 


God disclosing itself through the ages. these 
behavior, fervor of speech and depth of religious emotion 
you will, but know that the great saints, the real mora! 
leaders of the ages, have never substituted the softer quali- 
ties for the more substantial ones. They have been tle 
rien in whose natures the trained mind, the broad vision, 
and the disciplined will have taken precedence over the 
The day of the 


It is needed as truly today as in 


emotional nature and the play of pietism. 
spiritual has not passed. 
former years. It is as truly present in the church as in the 
centuries of the saints. If it is submitted to more critica: 
assessment than formerly, it is only because it is too valu- 
able to be misinterpreted, and too much in danger of being 
overlooked if it does not appear in the conventional guise 
of a less discerning generation. A fresh study of the 
Christian sources will reveal the essentials of the spiritual 
life. It will also make plain the fact that these essentia! 
elements of spirituality are the qualities most needed in 
our own time. 


The Approach to Perfection 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was a man who said within 
And 


he bought one which cost him three sixty five f. 0. b. 


himself, Go to, I will buy an Automobile. 


Detroit. 
got him back, and he got his money’s worth out of it. But 


And it got him where he desired to go, and it 


his friends joshed him, and inquired how he was getting 
on in his courtship of Lizzie, and the time came when he 
thought that he could afford something better than a Ford. 
And he spent more money and got another car, though 
whether he got a better one | know not. 

For I hold this to the credit of Henry, that he took what 
was in danger of being a rich man’s toy, and made it so that 
the Automobile is not the badge of a Class Distinction in 
And for that he deserveth a Star in his Crown, 


and whatever there is for him in this Free Advertisement. 


America. 


Then after a space of two years did this man weary of 
his more expensive Car, and he said, I have run that thing 
two years, and the Ford three, and it is time I had a Real 
Car. And he inquired the price of the Very Latest Model 
And he bought it from his 
And 


he said, I will run up to Detroit, and save Freight on the 


of the Most Expensive Car. 
Local Dealer at a good round price f.o. b. Detroit. 
thing. For this do men offset a large extravagance with 
a Small Economy. So he went thither, and he got his 
New Shiny Car. And he was introduced to the President 
of the Company. 

And as he got in, and took hold of the wheel, and set his 


foot ready to step on the Gas, he said unto the President, 
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I suppose thou now dost feel that this Latest New Model 
of the Best Car in the World hath reached Perfection in 
the manufacture of Automobiles? 
And the President of the Company answered and said 
unto him: 
hinkest thou that the Bulky, Clumsy, Noisy, Expensive 
Junk we now are selling to thee is Perfection? Forge. 4. 
When we learn how to make a car that combineth all the 
good points of all the cars now made, in a machine that 
shall weigh Less than a Thousand Pounds, and sell for 
Less than a Thousand dollars, and run an Hundred and 
fifty miles on a Gallon of Gasoline, then we shall be enter- 


ing upon the beginnings of discovery as to the Manufac. 
ture of Automobiles. Think not that we are near Perfec. 
tion. Thine Automobile is as good a car as is made; byt 
it will soon be as Obsolete as an High-Wheel Bicycle. 

Now I considered this matter, and I said unto myself, 
There are folk who claim Perfection, and think they have 
attained it; but the folk | know who seem to me to be 
nearest unto perfection cry out in their humility, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. And I think Perfection both ip 
Automobiles and in Character is to be attained by those 
who know that they lack it. 

And the next best thing to Perfection is Progress. 


VERSE 


Poetry 
)D made the world with rhythm and rhyme: 
He set the sun against the moon; 

He swung the stars to beat in time, 

And sang the universe in tune; 
He gave the seas their mighty tongue; 

He gave the wind its lyric wings— 
And the exulting soul of song 

Was woven through the heart of things. 


Today this wonder was revealed 
In singing colors, swift and plain. 
| heard it in a daisy-field, 
Under the downbeat of the rain; 
The surging streets repeated it; 
The cars intoned it as they ran— 
\nd then I saw how closely knit 
Were God and Poetry with man. 


Louris UNTERMEYER. 


Prayer 
though this life is but a wraith, 
though we know not what we use, 
we grope with little faith, 
the heart to fight 
Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 


And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty, and with wonder lit 
But let me always see the dirt, 


And all that spawn and die in it. 


pen my ears to music; let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and drums— 
But never let me dare forget 
The bitter ballads of the slums. 
From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 


The Last Adventure 


Ne forms of life are endless; each frail vase 
Is emptied o’er and o’er—but filled again; 
And never tangled is the wondrous maze 
Of nature’s melodies through endless days— 
And yet forever new and sweet to men. 


Gleams hint that life upon some future waits ; 
The worm cannot forecast the butterfly— 

And yet the transformation but creates 

A step in the same Nature which now mates 
Our own—and may life’s mystery untie. 


Mayhap the butterfly this message brings :— 
“The law, uncomprehended, I obey; 

Although the lowliest of earth-bred things, 

Even I have been reborn with urgent wings, 
And heavenward fly—who crept but yesterday.” 


In life’s fair mansion I am but a guest; 

And life will bring fulfillment of the gleam. 
I trust this last adventure is the best, 
The crowning of this earthly life’s behest, 

The consummation of the poet’s dream. 


James Terry WHITE. 


If We Have Not Learned 


l we have not learned that God is in man, 


And man in God again; 
That to leve thy God is to love thy brother, 
And to serve the Lord is te serve each other— 


ihen Christ was born in vain! 


lf we have not learned that one man’s life 
In all men’s lives again; 

That each man’s battle, fought alone, 

Is won or lost for everyone— 
Then Christ hath lived in vain! 

lf we have not learned that death’s no break 
In life’s unceasing chain; 

That the work in one man well begun 

In others is finished, by others is done— 
Then Christ hath died in vain! 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





The Social Gospel in the Country 


Community 
By C. M. McConnell 


HE social gospel was being discussed recently in a 
country store and one of the store box saints di- 
rected this remark to the pastor, “What we want 
To this was 

added the further advice that an old fashioned revival was 


sadly needed. 


you to preach is Christ and Him Crucified.” 


With this we most heartily agreed, for the 
saint giving the advice lived in a new house with a bath 
room, a water system, a power washer, and other modern 
conveniences, while the tenant on his farm lived in a little, 
unpainted, unsightly, old fashioned house on one hundred 
and seventy dollars a year. The “him crucified” should 


have referred to the tenant. Yes, a revival was in order 


there, with a good mourner’s bench and a social gospei 
interpreting the social teachings of Jesus. 

Today we received a letter from a thoroughly good 
Christian who lives in a community where the majority 
of the church members claim they have not sinned for 
years and where holiness has fairly reeked for thirty 
vears. In the letter this comment is made, “We are mov- 
: along about as we have moved for the last thirty years 
r more in the church, wrangling within and wrangling 
ithout, biting and devouring each other. This time the 

lay school picnic occurs at the time of the camp 
meeting, which gives offence to some who do not believe 
icnics for the Sunday school.” If anyone thinks the 
ocial gospel is not needed in the average country com- 
munity he should visit any country community and find 
out the facts. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 

The farmer has taken his religion pretty seriously. He 
has been face to face with the great forces of nature and 
has wrestled with them in his struggle for a living. This 
battle with the sunshine and the rain, the hail and 
the cyclone, drought and blight as well as the soil itself has 
developed a sense of the power of God. 


rrin 
Seite 


The farmer is 
trong in his faith in God and as one shrewd farmer re- 
marked to me at the close of an autumn day when the sun 
was sinking below the western pasture field, “It always 
seems to me that the farmer can come a wee bit closer to 
\s creator than any one else can.” In the average coun- 
try there is a deep piety and a rigorous and vigorous type 

eligious life. Much is made of the observance of con- 
mal worship and the doctrines and creeds are held 
with a surprising tenacity. The commandment to love God 
is the first one the farmer obeys and if that were all the 
gospel involved, the country community might well be 
regarded as on the way toward salvation. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” implies a social gospel. The 
eology for the social gospel will be necessary as a cor- 
tective for the varieties of belief which now plague the 
ountry community. 


vent 


Personal religious experiences which mean much to 


ountry folks have a social significance. “For their sakes 


1 sanctify myself” implies a social motive for this much 
abused doctrine. It would be interesting to attend an 
experience meeting where those for whose sakes we have 
been sanctified gave testimony of our experience. 
test of our faith to believe in God 


It is a 
whom we have not 
seen but it is often a severer test of our faith to believe 
in some neighbors whom we have seen too frequently. To 
include in the list of neighbors we must love as ourselves 
the one with whom we quarrelled over the line fence and 
the dealer who undersells us is a kind of doctrine which 
may not be popular. In the country community where 
life is lived in an open and transparent way the applica- 
tion of the gospel to every human relationship is no easy 
thing to do. If we are te have a new social order which 
is Christian throughout this difficult task will have to be 
accomplished. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LAW 


The social gospel must be applied not only to the rela- 
tions between individuals under the terms of the com- 
mandment to love our neighbors as ourselves, but all of our 
iaws and customs and the very structure of our com- 
munity life will also have to be tested by this same com- 
mandment and its implications. If the 


rural social or- 


der were fixed and unchanging from one generation to 
another there would be little value in any consideration 
of our Christian duty in respect to the conditions under 
which we live. Laws are continually changed by amend- 
ment or repeal. Customs are subject to the changes in 
the industry and population of the community. The speed 
regulation of ox carts must be changed for automobiles. 
A host of new social sins have emerged from the condi- 


tions existing in rural life of today and we need to con- 


cider them as carefully as we ever weighed the personal 


sins of individuals. 

The state is a rather fixed social order. We have nailed 
down some customs and have made them law by a vote of 
the majority of citizens in the local community or nation. 
The value of these laws to the community can not be es- 
timated. Without them the community would be helpless 
in a chronic state of anarchy. The social gospel takes ac- 
Hu- 
man rights must be placed above property rights in the 
making of laws in a country community. Legislatures 
must give as much consideration to human beings as to 
hogs and cattle. 


count of laws and tests their humanity continually. 


We are sorely in need of some good 
legislation touching child labor in the country, compulsory 
school attendance, tenantry, health and sanitation and 
cther great human considerations. 

The attitude of the individual to the state and its laws 
and officials is subject to consideration by the advocates 
of the social gospel. Some backward country communi- 
ties are practically without the law. In an eastern moun- 


tain neighborhood the marriage laws have been largely set 
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aside and along one country road two miles in length there 
are eleven families living under a common law marriage. 
The isolation of the farm offers a temptation to the boot 
‘egger and many a barn is a home brewery. Law enforce- 
ment is difficult when the officials are called upon to ar- 
rest neighbors. ‘The financial inducements for office hold- 
ers in country communities are so small that few care to 
nold office. As a result the government of the community 
is in the hands of the unfit all too frequently and there 
are small town bosses who would make a ward politician 
of a city shed tears of envy. Witness the vote selling in 
an Ohio county a few years ago where two-thirds of the 
voters were disfranchised. 

We do not mean sharply to criticize the citizens of the 
country or point them out as the chief of sinners for 
they are not alone in this attitude. On the whole the rural 
communities have the safeguards of the moral interesis 
ot the nation and credit is due these stalwart defenders of 
1ighteousness at the polls on many an occasion when the 
cause seemed lost. We are here calling attention to the 
fact that the farmer is a powerful factor in law making 
and such power is only safe in the hands of men who are 
converts to the socisl gospel of Jesus. Good citizens can 
not read their Bible and pray and attend church and then 
husk corn on election day or worse than that vote the 
party ticket with the same devotion they give to theiz 
church. In the days of farm blocs and powerful lobbies 
for farm organizations it ill befits us to overlook the sociai 
gospel for the country community. There is grave danger 
that the leadership of the political life of the community 
nd nation be allowed to go into the hands of those wh» 


a selfish motive. 
CHILD LABOR 
[he other day the supreme court of the United States 
declared the child labor law unconstitutional. How many 
of us overlooked this decision as we scanned the paper for 
the price of hogs? A great many of us who did read it 
sighed a passing sigh of sympathy for the child- 


:en in the dusty, whizzing cotton mills, or for the breaker 


probably 

he coal mines. At any rate we did not recognize 
wt once our share in this decision. Now we do not want 
to give the impression that farm boys and girls should be 
pampered and protected and allowed to grow up in idle- 
We appreciate full well the value and ne- 
\t the 


ness and ease. 
cessity of work, both for the child and the farm. 
-ame time we have not overlooked the boys and girls who 
have been kept out of school to work on the farm by some 
good, religious parents. We can point to many a pinched- 
faced, under-developed boy and girl who have had the life 
worked out of them in the corn field or cotton field to 
save a hand. 

All of this has been within the law both of the court 
house and custom. Colts run in the pasture until their 
muscles harden and their backs can stand the strain of 
work. Boys on some farms are harnessed up to tasks far 
beyond their strength and years or at the expense of 
schooling. There are over a quarter of a million children 
between ten and fifteen years of age who are “farm 
laborers working out” and over a million children between 
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ten and fifteen years who are “farm laborers on the hom 
farm.” We do not make such a ridiculous statement tha; 
the work done by these children is all harmful or that they 
are in need of legal protection. We do hold, however, tha 
too many of these thousands of rural children are being 
deprived of the very fundamentals of childhood and tha: 
Investigations carried on in 
cranberry bogs, sugar beet fields, and cotton fields, proves 
that the above conclusion is based on actual facts. 


some are actually exploited. 


MORAL DANGER 

Our chief interest here lies in the relations of child la- 
bor to the spiritual life of the children on the farms and 
n the villages. Anything that interferes with the develop- 
ment of the body or mind of the child is a moral handicap, 
In the long hours and hard, heavy work of the farm, with 
its lack of wholesome recreation and social life, there is a 
moral danger which must be faced. We can safely say 
that country child labor in large sections of the United 
States today carries with it a real denial of education. We 
have thought that illiteracy in the United States was chiefly 
in foreign born sections. This is a mistake, for the for- 
eign born are chiefly in cities and illiteracy is greater in the 
country than in the city. Literacy in this case is the 
ability to write; when we consider that the smallest country 
school can teach that it is clear that the children where 
literacy is common are simply not sent to school. We 
have here a situation which law, custom and an enlight- 
ened community conscience can well take into account. 

There is a “labor and capital” situation on the farm and 
in every community. We have merely hinted at the child 
labor problems which arise out of the employment oi 
children on the farm. This labor problem is one that ha: 
also to do with the seasonal laborers, the hired hand and 
the tenant. A living wage and human working hours and 
conditions are possible in farm labor. The hired man is 
entitled to a chance to develop his human and spirituai 
capacities. The British labor party has adopted a policy 
for agriculture which may not interest us now, but the 
time will come when the farmers will have to face the 
same problems. We can agree surely with this, “The 
party holds that the securing, to every agricultural laborer, 
of an adequate living wage, continuously sufficient for the 
tull and healthy maintenance of himself and family is of 
first importance.” 

The increase of tenantry in the United States in re- 
cent years is something that gives us all a great deal of 
concern. We are not here comparing tenants and land- 
lords as to their personal worth, nor are we making any 
On this score we hold that there is n 
The last census shows thirty-eight per cent 


class distinctions. 
difference. 
of renters on farms in the United States. The effect of 
this on the community is serious. Consider the short ten- 
ure, two years on the average, and consider what this 


means in the building up of a community. What does ‘t 


matter if we move out of a community quickly and easily? 
In this case we have a break down of homes, schools, 
Families have no loyalty 
to speak of under such conditions, for as a shrewd writet 
has put it, “It takes a heap of living to make a home.” 


churches, and community life. 
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Just about the time a tenant family gets settled and ac- 
quainted the term of renting is over and the stakes are 
pulled for another move. A stable, permanent community 
Our present tenantry 


jaws and customs give little or no incentive for a tenant to 


ife cannot be built in this manner. 


improve the soil. Some new system will have to be 
worked out whereby the tenant can have a more secure 
tenure and also share in the permanent improvement o‘ 
the soil. The relations of tenant and owner have to come 
under Christian influences and must be reviewed by the 
Christian conscience of the community. There is here a 
fine opportunity for the practice of Christian justice and 
unselfishness. 

Our present system of marketing of farm products is 
little 


against God and men to have a crop rot in the ground 


wasteful and competitive. It is short of a sin 


fifty miles from hungry people. The cornering of the 
market in food is just as bad. The wasteful methods of 
distribution and marketing are the outgrowth of the con- 
litions of yesterday in the country and have no place in 
modern times. We need a new system of marketing which 
will bring a fairer return of the sale price to the produce 
and a more just distribution of products to the consumers. 
In all of this the farmers can make a contribution to the 
Christian spirit of the community. There is no use to try 
cooperation in marketing or production until it has beea 
founded upon the great principles of justice and brother- 
hood and unselfishness of Christianity. These are the very 
‘undamentals of cooperation and they have to be tauglic 
by every institution of the community if any progress is 
to be expected in Christian cooperation in the marketing 
ind distribution of farm products. 


PROPERTY 


Property is the storm center of the social and economic 
rder both in country and city these days. The things we 
possess and our attitude toward them are in fact the great 
tests we have to face in our Christian living. The rights 
i property too many times overshadow the rights 21 
human beings. Property can hardly be said to have rights 

all in comparison with human rights. The right to 
hold property as a steward is not questioned. For con- 
venience and stability we need some arrangement where- 
hy we can own things in our own right. Every bird has 
ius own feathers and every horse his own hoof. To add 
noof to hoof and feathers to feathers at the expense of 
the other birds is where the issue arises. To add acre to 
ecre and pile up possessions is the practice which now 
needs revision at the hands of those who must live in 
country and village. 

Property has enslaved us and there can be little re- 
iigious spirit in a country community where the chief con- 
cern is the making of money. This is a more dangerous 
\ype of worldliness than the amusement tendency. Jesus 
pointed to the solution of this problem in the words he 
spoke to the rich young ruler and on many an occasion he 
set forth the principle of Christian stewardship. We are 
merely the stewards of our possessions and we can only 


hold them as trustees for the community and for those 
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A correct Christian attitude t»- 
ward property would go further toward the creation of a 
Christian community than any other one thing. 

Jesus taught us to pray “Thy kingdom come in earth as 
it is in heaven.” 


who look to us for help. 


The social gospel in the country com- 
munity means the bringing in of this kingdom of co- 
operation, love and brotherhood. 


Opium Religion 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


kX necessarily treat the news coming from Russia 
with reserve. If all the reports coming from that 

land of gloom and mystery were true, Mr. Lenin 
has more lives than a cat. But there is no reason why we 


should not comment on the news. Sermons have been 
preached on texts whose authenticity is questioned by 
the critics. 

We are told that placards have been displayed in Russia 
telling the people that religion is the opium of the mind. 
Therefore discard religion. 

This has shocked many, and it certainly is a striking 
expression. The propaganda department of the Soviet 
seems to be efficient. What would it not do in case of war? 
We pity the enemy as we stop to think of it. For ex- 
ample, a slogan like “Kill the Calf,” meaning the golden 
calf, a gentle innuendo against plutocracy; to which the 
other side might reply with “Bare the Beast,” offering an 
opportunity for acrid punning. Then, indeed, would the 
leaders regret having disparaged religion. For a certain 
kind of religion has always been a factor in mesmerizing 
Think of 


they might draw on in the apocalypse in preparing for 


the masses into cannon-fodder bravery. what 
world conquest. 

All this I ponder as I leaned back in the old morris 
chair, and my eyes began to blink. There were shadows 
on the wall, and presently I became aware that my old 
friend, the Guide in many reveries, was with me. We know 
each other too well to indulge in effusive greeting. 

“Surely that is a false statement,” I asserted inquiringly. 

He knew I referred to the statement that religion is the 
opium of the mind. He seems to understand me so much 
more readily than others. He smiled. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I’ll answer you.” 

In a moment | was in a study. A slender young clergy- 
man sat in a chair, and looked up eagerly at his brother 
minister, who was turning the leaves of a book aimlessly. 

“That is one of my textbooks,” the young man volun- 
teered. 
Monday. 


“I matriculated today, and the course begins on 
We shall 
philosophy.” 


take up the modern trend of 

The other man frowned. 

“What do you want to take up such studies for?” he 
asked, with towering authority. “You have the whole 
truth in the Bible. Don’t bother about anything else.” 

The Guide looked at me, and I began to understand. 


“That is opium religion,” he said. “He has lost the open 
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His assurance is narcotic. 

The Bible 
sible.” 
interior 


mind, and with it the open soul. 
Who knows only the Bible, does not know it. 
touches all of life, and all of life touches the 
of a 
beautiful 


Suddenly the scene was changed. The 


and domes and 
Now the people bow the 


After the Amen, one 


magnificent church. Arches 


windows. Candles and incense. 
head and repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
almost hears a pious sigh sweep over the entire congrega- 
tion, and yet nobody has given thought to the petition of 
the prayer. 

The 


That was opium. 


Guide turned and our eyes met. I understood. 


He took me into a large room. Many articles were there. 
Fetishes, totems, idols, amulets. And all along the sides 
were shelves and shelves of books, most of them looking 
like editions de luxe, and all of them covered with dust. 

I inquired. 


sibles that are never opened,” he informed 

‘Their owners believe they are religious and under 
care of Providence because they have a Bible in the 
house.” 


I nodded. I understood. 


Next aken to a little garret room, poorly fur- 
nished sefore a book sat a man who was reading like 
one famished. As he looked up, I saw that his cheeks were 


flushed, and his eyes were aglow with bigotry. Presently 


He 


raised his head, and | interpreted the expression on his face 


a little woman entered the room. 


She looked spent. 


as a mixture of resentment at having been disturbed and 
s | 
weasur4re 


of seeing his wife. 
ou knew what beautiful thoughts are in this 


id ecstatically. ‘They are heavenly.” 
inveighed, 


thoughts!” she as in desperation. 


uir beautiful thoughts make you do some- 


our religion just makes you drunk. And I must 


‘ . 4 
TY 11 
if \ ! 
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Then the Guide took me to a portrait gallery. It was 
peculiar in that every portrait looked like a picture of 
One face was proudly poised on fine 
shoulders, every line indicating confidence and initiative; 


Siamese twins. 
while the other face, of the same man, was expressive of 
servile yielding and imitation. 

[ asked for an explanation. 

“These are men who are successful in their professions, 
There they think for themselves. They have individual 
opinions on matters of politics and sport and business; 
matters of religion they do not think for them. 
In that realm their pet mottoes are: “My father 


but on 
selves. 

and my grandfather were Methodists ,and that’s why I’m 
“The priest 
“This passage of Scripture is enough 


one.” “The church says so; that settles it.” 


says so; I accept.” 
for me.” 

It was an interesting gallery; but we could not stay. 
Next I beheld a man leaning languidly against a tree on 
} Before him in the valley lay the 


a very high precipice. 


city. On one side of the stream were mansions; on the 
other hovels. There was hauteur and hatred and crime. 
In the far distance a battle was being fought. 

But the man saw none of these. His mind was fixed on 
a vision of peace and bliss he saw in the sky; and he mut- 
tered to himself, “This alone is real.” 
We seemed to travel through the air. Then I saw mil- 
lions and millions of people. They looked like sheep hav- 
They could neither read nor write. On 
Priests 


They were dressed in 


ing no shepherd. 
their faces I saw the expression of stupid piety. 
and monks moved among them. 
long robes, and some of the people tried to kiss the hems 
of their garments. 

“This is 


remarked. 


called the God-fearing people,” the Guide 


“Why, this is Russia,” I exclaimed. 


And 


I awoke. 


A Journalistic Genius 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


a series of impressions of 


various 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor 
Detroit, Mich., 


who is touring 


William Nicoll in 


is in his own land—in 


see Sir Robertson 
summer. He 
hire. But when one enters the offices of 
rgan of public opinion, The British Weekly, 
se the presence of the masterful journalist 
destinies for thirty-eight years. Once 
d declared if anybody should tell him that 
play a violin standing on his 
at no doubt it was true. 
manifold activities of Sir 
their range and quality. As 


He re- 


ceived his university training at Aberdeen. His father, as 
we know from his own gracious and beautiful tribute, was 
in a very rare and complete sense a man of books, and the 
son walked in the steps of his father. It was in religious 
journalism that he found himself and very early he re- 
vealed the happiest capacity for the pungent and revealing 
phrase and almost uncanny insight into the mind of tl 
public which makes the difference between a keen jourval- 
ist and a man of journalistic genius. 

3ritish Weekly was a 
B. Davidson many years 


My own first contact with the 
the time of the death of Prof. A. 
ago. And 


life and achievements of the great scholar were treated 


} ] . sch the 
the completeness and adequacy with which the 


) 


the fashion in which just the men in all the world from 


F — _ 
whom one wanted to hear words of reminiscence afte 
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words of estimate were marshaled for these tasks struck. 
me as little less than pure journalistic magic. It was as 
« some editorial Aladdin raised his lamp, commanded the 
Jave of wonder whom it summoned, and lo, his bidding 
was done. At once I added the British Weekly to my list 

{ friends. 
1 have seen Sir William only twice. On one occasion, 
vhich is still vivid in my memory, he appeared to speak 
rds of affectionate friend, Sylvester 
It was at the afternoon memorial service at Whit- 


tribute to his 


The slight figure of the great editor, his low 
musical voice made for delicate effects in small rooms and 
not for the reaching of great assemblies, and the sense of 
, great interpreter of men paying worthy homage to a 
masterful leader, are in my mind today as I look back. 
he other occasion was one afternoon, a little before thie 
utbreak of the war when I had a talk with Sir William 


T 


1 London office. His mind was playing all the while 
th a quickness and a resiliency which filled one with sur- 

orise. He touched every subject with an instant instinct 
r the usual approach and the perspective which would put 

I shall not forget 

me very individual and illuminating comments made by 

Wiliam on Robert Browning’s poem, “Fifine at the 


Sir William has maintained an interest in technical Bib- 
il scholarship and has kept in contact with the work 

h the really significant men are doing. His relation 
the Expositor has been both the expression and the 
The 


Weekly constantly contairs treatment of notabie 


rtunity for the development of this interest. 


scholarship by men who have a right to speak. 


g and intimate friendship between Sir William 
| 
} 


ames Denney, professor and principal, illustrates 
ide of his life. As one reads Dr. Denney’s letters to 
lliam covering a period of years and written with 
1in vivid friendliness expressing itself in a style 
ere reserve and freedom are both to be found, it is 
uite clear that a very ripe and completely equipped techni- 
lar was ready to write of all matters of Biblicai 
logical scholarship to the great editor with the 

st intellectual respect. 


SERVICE AS EDITOR 


ng ago a volume of Sir William’s editorials in tne 
Weekly was published under the title, “Princes of 


+ 99 
a) 


It was a series of really memorable esti- 
great leaders of the churches, state and free, 
ially at the time of their death. This volume 
| the wonderful ability its author possesses of in- 
a man in such a fashion that the work seems to 


within rather than from without. It has 
tion as well as this subtle insight and you feel 
have taken a plunge into the very religious life 
hen you have finished the book. 

great series of volumes which he edited Sir Wil- 
ht the opportunity to men of eminent ability 

uate discipline. And nobody knows how many 


and scholars he has discovered and helped to find 
a 4 i 
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their public. With very clear and understanding eyes 
Sir William watched the moving of the armies when the 
great struggle regarding critical scholarship in its appiica- 
tion to the literary materials which make up the Old Tes- 
tament and the New came on. He believed in the open 
mind. He believed that there are some things which 


criticism can not touch. These two convictions he put 
into the little “The 


Foundation.” He has great 


with memorable power volume, 


Church’s One rendered a 
service in helping men to find a place where they can pre- 
serve their relation to the eternal realities of the Christian 
faith and at the same time keep their entire intellectual 
candor and be ready to treat every question with scientific 
analysis and unhesitating readiness to follow wherever the 
truth leads. 

With all his critical acumen, Sir William has the most 
hearty and noble powers of appreciation. He has helpea 
many a hard-pressed man to live by his hopes rather than 
by his fears, by his beliefs rather than by his doubts, just 
because he has refused to make the British Weekly an 
organ of distinguished cynicism and has made it a vehicle 
for the creation of noble enthusiasms and for the quicken- 
ing of the loyalty which unflinchingly follows great men 
into the struggle and sacrifice which great causes demand 
The Christian church lives in the imagination of multi- 
tudes of people with a new and royal splendor because 
he has used the language of the court in describing the 
high meanings of the kingdom of God. 


IN THEOLOGY 


There is a shrewd practicality—lodged somewhere in the 
Sir William. 


letters on Life reveal him as a wise guide in the midst 


mind of Such writing as Claudius Clear’s 


cf the strangeness and the unsuspected meanings of this 


wonderful adventure of human living. In fact, for years 


g world 


quantities of people all over the English-speakin 
nave looked week after week with unabated relish to the 
mental quickening and the practical guidance of a wide- 
ranging mind with a curious gift for finding and telling 
just what the readers want to know, as they have given 
to them in the Correspondence of Claudius Clear. 

In theology Sir William has been an influence for the 
vitalizing of all thinking regarding the great doctrines and 
at the same time for the maintaining of the insight that 
facts 


organic life of the 


certain great and truths are essential in the verv 


faith, He has done much to keep in 
men’s minds and hearts and in their consciences a sense 


that while it is easy to say 


crass and mechanical things 
about the Cross yet it is true that in the profoundest sense 
the moral and spiritual meaning of Christianity is detet- 


} 


mined by its message. He is a good representative of the 


sort of man who, while alive to the finger tips and feeiing 
the slightest quiver of every modern movement is yet all 
the while feeding his own spirit upon those great veriti 

of the faith which have constituted its deepest message 

all the ages. He has more than a touc f the mystic 
about him, and many of the editorials in the British Weekly 
regarding the life of devotion have a spiritual distinction 


as well as a restrained beauty of expression whi 
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vith a disciplined charm to the very heart of the reader. 

Sir William keeps his eyes bent on the whole pageant 
He is an interpreter and a guide to 
Sometimes he is a leader in great 
The 
ment against the enforcement of certain obnoxious feature: 


of the passing world. 
tnultitudes of people. 
and daring adventures. Passive Resistance move- 
of a memorable education bill found him and the British 
Weekly at the very front of the fray. Governments quite 
understand that his support or his opposition is a matter 
of far-reaching significance. He is one of those who be- 
iieve that in situations of almost unparalleled difficulty 
and complexity Mr. Lloyd George has done well by his 
nation and in some respects has come very near to achtev- 
ing the impossible. It is not too much to say that one of 
the most powerful and effective supporters of the presen: 
vovernment in hour of tense and bewildering 
Sir William has 


elt the pulsings of that great movement of the spirit which 


many an 
lifficulty has been the British Weekly. 


it is rather the fashion to call the social passion. He 
writes of this theme with a certain sense of the human 
values, the heartbreak and the pain, the hope and the fear 
f multitudes of individual people, which takes the whole 
subject out of the merely academic realm and brings it mto 
he very region of the actual experience of men and womer 

When one writes of Sir William I think he should begin 
with his literary style. His paragraphs have a quiet anc 
steady motion and there is often a subtle melody playing 
‘ack of all his sentences. He can write phrases memorable 
for the happy wedlock of long separate words which really 
belong together and he can write paragraphs moving with 
quiet grace or with austere distinction or with mounting 
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splendor. His characterizations are sometimes of ti, 
sort you cannot forget, as when he once said: “No dol 
Carlyle was a proud and scornful peasant of genius,” Wi) 
all this his writing has a curious way of carrying the 
reader along. 

Sir William once referred to the distinguished and diff. 
cult style of Woodrow Wilson. His own style is supe 
distinguished. Just as surely it is not difficult. He write 
of themes of great abstractness and difficulty with a sor 
of triendly concreteness which holds the reader withoy 
his being conscious that he is being taken in difficult ways 
Take it all and all it is a matter of deep congratulation 
that such writing has been the daily food of multitudes oj 
readers all over the English-speaking world for so many 
vears. I have not spoken of the notable writers, such as 
lan Maclaren, to whom Sir William gave their first oppor. 
tunity, nor of the others, such as Sir James Barrie, whom 
lie was among the first to hail. And there are no end of 
other things which have not come within the view of this 
article. The trouble is that you have to talk about ever. 
thing in order to talk about this extraordinary man. 

Yesterday afternoon I sat in one of the editorial room 
of the British Weekly going over some editorial utterances 
of 27 years ago in connection with a lecture on Robert Wil- 
liam Dale, which I am to give in Birmingham next week 
The very rooms seemed to carry the spirit of the chief 
who from this center has wielded such far flung power 
And as one turns over the yellowing pages of the Weekly 
#s it appeared in other days one has again a sense of how 
imperial a thing is human speech and how royal a thing i: 
the gift of the writer. 


Battling for the Lord on 
Boston Common 


By Herbert Atchinson Jump 


‘David departed thence and escaped to the cave of Adullam. 


And everyone that was in distress and everyone that was in debt 
and everyone that was discontented gathered themselves unto him.” 

OSTON’S intellectual cave of Adullam is to be found 

on the Mall of Boston Common every Sunday after- 

noon. Thither resort many who are in theological 
distress or who feel that the universe is in debt unto them 
or who seethe with social discontent, and in various speech 
they have it out with one another. Under the long-suffer- 
ing trees each Sabbath afternoon a dozen open forums are 
carried on, and far more than a dozen soap-box orators 
hurl words and ideas about in reckless fashion. 

It is a motley but fascinating carnival of free speech. 
Anybody in the world by applying to the proper city au- 
thorities may have a tree and an hour assigned to him, and 
at that place and time he can open his mouth and win as 
much of an audience as the merits of his presentation can 
claim. And he is free to discuss any subject that was in 


Horatio’s philosophy or out of it. Mormonism, single tax, 


socialism, trades unionism, premillenialism, evangelica 
Christianity, agnosticism, Ireland, new thought, Russia 
liberty, Armenian atrocities—these are all notes you ma} 
hear sounded on a warm Sunday afternoon by speakers 0! 
In revolutionary times the boys of 
Boston demanded of the British general their rights © 
skate on the Common. On ground thus hallowed to liberty 
earnest zealots and wild-eyed cranks side by side now ¢t 


more or less ability. 


joy weekly their rights to talk. Nor does the city nor the 
Rather Bostot 
seems to be proud of her tolerance, and not infrequent!) 
a crowd numbering up in the thousands will divide itsel 
among the various meetings, the listeners drifting from 
group to group as impulse urges, and often when a speake' 
has finished his turn his audience will separate into a hal! 
dozen informal committees and still stay to discuss. 
Who constitute the modern Athenians that resort to thi 
open-air temple of free speech to tell or hear new things’ 
On the whole a most interesting lot of folks, a good cros* 


\merican republic suffer in consequence. 





hout 
rays 
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section of our American people. Not a few womnien, scores 
of young men and girls either newly married or soon to be, 
never a luxuriously dressed company but distinctly pros- 
perous in appearance, foreign faces of Jewish flavor or 
Slavic lineaments predominating, always two or three 
clergymen conspicuous by their raiment and their appar- 
ent wonder at the whole business; but an aggregation on 
the whole serious-minded, willing to listen, demanding fair 
plav for the speaker and also for the questioner who is 
never long absent. 


MODERN ATHENIANS 

On a recent afternoon when | was able to enjoy as I 
have often done before the experience of a few hours in 
this honest company of truth-seekers, the largest group 
was held by a well-organized Mormon meeting. Several 
attractive and well-dressed girls and a couple of clean- 
faced young men did the speaking for the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints. “If you want society to be filled with 
ve, if you believe that marriage is not only for time but 
for eternity, then come, join the Mormon fellowship.” But 
las, at the very next tree an anti- Mormon orator was run- 
ning a close second so far as the statistics of his audience 
went, and as you listened to his lurid words you realized 
that nothing fouler, more debasing, more un-American, 

re brutal existed on God's earth than this same Mor- 
mon church. 

The Social Labor party had a series of excellent inter 
preters of their faith. 


“Who owns this country? You do, 


working people. Your labor made the nation. Then 
don't you appropriate it and run it to suit yourselves 
stead of being dragged round as victims bound to the 
riumphal car of capitalism?” But here again the antidote 
speaker was near at hand, for the next tree was held by a 
uiet-faced woman, intelligent in speech, winsome in her 
ntroversial manner, who apparently simply from a broth- 
love filling her heart and a social sympathy guiding 

r conduct was here as a capable defender of the political 
‘tatu quo. “What government is depends upon you, you 


en and women. If you send the right sort up to the 


state house, you will have clean and capable administra- 
f you send up politicians and scoundrels, you will 
ave to pay the bills. Talk about overthrowing our politi- 
al system is quite profitless so long as the men who do the 
verthrowing are no wiser nor more unselfish than the ras- 
als that are thrown out.” With an unvarying serenity, a 
wift wit, a close knowledge of what the rebel mind of 
America today is thinking, she stood there on the Common 
that afternoon like a lighthouse shining over a turbulent 
sea 
THE AGNOSTIC 
But to me as a minister the most rewarding group was 
ne that had gathered round an agnostic and a Methodist 
preacher. Which one owned the tree originally by the per- 
mit in his pocket, I did not learn; but when the evident 
keenness of interest on the part of the crowd had captured 
me as one more auditor, the two men were having as pretty 
adebate as you ever listened to. Both were tensely in ear- 
nest. Their faces were white with feeling and their speech 
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had teeth to it. 
liberty. 


The scientific agnostic was pleading for 
“You don’t have any of it in the church,” he 
shouted. “I once was inside and I know. But now | am 
outside, and I stand for the rights of a soul to seek and 
ind truth wherever it exists, no matter what any moss- 
covered church may command.” 

For a quarter hour | listened in, and the Methodist 
preacher clearly not trained in the modern religious out- 
look, was but weakly holding up his end of the argument. 
rhen the group broke up as the defender of the faith re- 
tired. But meanwhile an impulse had arisen within me, 
born in part perhaps of some reminiscences of university 
days when I was once a Yale debater against Harvard, to 
try my intellectual weapons against this altogether worth- 
while antagonist. So I slipped into step along side of him 
and began: 

“| was interested, my friend, in what you were saying 
And I agree with you more than perhaps you would ex- 
pect a churchman to do. But my main criticism of your 
position would be, you are condemning a church for its 
past mistakes as though it were guilty today. You are cry- 
ing down a religion for faults and bigotries and imperfec- 
tions which it is slowly but surely sloughing off.” 

He was not at all loath to continue the debate evidently, 


and as a matter of fact what happened was that he and | 


organized a meeting all by ourselves. We slashed back 


{ 


and forth in perfect good nature on the high themes of 
faith and science and religion for more than an hour, while 
an audience of nearly two hundred tarried to listen and 
occasionally interject a question writer is by no 
means certain that he did any debating in- 
structor of many years ago, but he sets down herewith the 
course of the argument simply as a document of the times 
My agnostic friend was an excellent specimen of a type of 
negative mind with which the church must learn how t 
deal. And having preached for the Lord at a church serv- 
ice in the morning of that Sabbath, I wondered whether it 
was not ordained of Providence that I should battle for the 
Lord in debate in the afternoon of that At any 
rate my readers can exercise their own intellect upon the 
positions stated by my opponent, and doubtless they will 
be able to frame a nobler and more unassailable apologetic 


then came to me on the spur of the moment. 


CHRISTIAN DOMINATION 
“No,” 
am talking about even though I don’t profess to know any- 


vigorously retorted my friend. “I know what I 


thing about God. Religion never did the world a bit of 
good in ancient times or in modern times. The world has 
heen under the domination of Christianity for two thousand 

Bloody 
If this is 
the best sort of a world God and his religion can make in 


vears, and what do we find? Hate everywhere. 


war. Wealth grinding the faces of the poor. 


all these centuries, I call him a pretty poor stick of a God. 
And as for the church, it tries to kill intellectually every 
searcher after truth today just as it used to try to burn his 
body or lop off his head as a heretic.” 

“Are vou sure that is the case with the Protestant 
church,” I ventured. 


“Yes, it is. The Protestant church believes in ortho- 
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doxy, doesn’t it? Orthodoxy means to take the Bible 


literally just as it is written. And the newspapers every 
week tell of how the church has cast forth some young 
preacher who was trying to do some real thinking for 
himself.” 

“But those same papers never tell you, my friend,” | 
answered, “that while one preacher was suffering persecu- 
tion for his liberality, there were fifty preachers just as 
liberal and up to date as he who, so far from suffering 
persecution, were enjoying the hearty favor of their con- 
gregations. As matter of fact, the majority of preachers 
pulpits this very Sunday morning were not Bible 

\s matter of fact, the 


Protestant 


in Boston 


literalists. folks who have joined 


the church in Boston in the last year were 


never asked at all what creed they accepted, whether it be 


liberal or orthodox. The church is no longer giving in- 


tellectual commands to the brains of its members. It uses 


the creeds of the past not as fetters upon thought but as 


the tools of thought. To pick out a single conservative 


church as a sample of what the whole Protestant church 


is as though one were to point to a single graft-ridden city 
failure. ‘The church’ is a 


as proof that America was a 


pretty big term, as ‘America’ is a big term or ‘Harvard 
university’ is a big term. A wide variety of thought and 
method can exist under that big term, but final appraisal 
of merit or blame ought to be made only when the general 
institution considered rather than 


tendencies of the are 


isolated individuals or incidents.” 
ON WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
“You can’t 


liberal or 


that the church 1s 
Take William J. 


Who knows more about the church 


convince me, though, 


will let anyone in it be liberal. 


Bryan, for example. 


than Mr. Bryan? He is the finest spokesman the Protestant 


church has had in recent years. And of all tommy-rot | 


never heard anything worse than | man-out-of-mud 


theory of creation. Your church has believed in 


never 
evolution, doesn’t believe in it today, will not let inside its 
pulpits anyone who believes in Darwin or in evolution.” 

making 
the 


Here | interposed, “Again, my friend, you are 


like 


been a preacher for 22 years and I have 


a man-of-straw church which it at all real 


j 


article. I have 


preached evolution all the time. Practically all the young 


men that came out of our New England theological semin- 


aries this vear to become preachers have a philosophy built 


upon evolution.” 
“That's not so. It can’t be so,” he indignantly rejoined. 
“No man has a right to stay in the church who believes in 


the teachings of modern science. These teachings are all 
against the church creeds, and what does the church amount 
sa 


creeds which its 


It has to 


to if it doesn’t have fixed and stationary 


preachers and members have to subscribe to? 


have definite dogmas to exist. There is nothing but chasing 
will-o’-the-wisps unless religion holds to its creeds.” 


not a certified set of dogmas. It 


I urged vigorously, “religion is a way of living, 


doesn’t tell a man that 


should aspire 


such and such a thing is truth but that he 


1 


toward the truth and not be surprised if his appropriation 


of truth differs in some details from his fellow-Christian’s 
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appropriation. And as for definiteness; the Mississippj 
river is not fixed and stationary ; it is moving all the time: 
but it is a pretty definite and satisfactory river just the 
same. The church doesn’t chase will-o’-the-wisps but jt 
does chase eternal ideals. It never quite catches up to 
them but the ceaseless pursuit is the glorious doom of 
Christianity.” 

sneered. 


“Ideals?” he “The noblest ideals humanity 


knows it got from the infidels. It didn’t get them at all 


from the church. All progress has been pushed along by 
the unbelievers. Where would America have been if it 
hadn’t been for Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson who 
If God had 


been allowed in the constitution, we shouldn’t have had 


kept God out of our national constitution? 


anything but a continuous Spanish Inquisition during all 
these years since the nation was founded. Never, never 
never has the church allowed its disciples to think for them. 


selves with real liberty.” 


CROWD DISAGREES 

“T grant you that through many years this was the case, 
But I am urging that it is so no longer the case except 
in sporadic instances.” 

“This crowd doesn’t believe you, though,” he countered 
triumphantly. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” I retorted. 
intelligent company. 


“It looks like an 
Let’s put the matter to vote.” We 
will believe it, only three 
hands went up to support the statement that there was in- 
tellectual libery in the church today. 


did so, and if you 
The hands on the 
other side were too numerous to count. So I laughingly 
admitted that this crowd was against me, but I could find 
crowds that had more first-hand acquaintance with the 
church that would show a majority on the other side. 

At this point I discovered that it was nearly time for my 
train to leave, so I announced that I should have to close 
the debate for the present. “Is not the very fact, my 
friend,” I asked, “that you and I can talk these matters 
over in this good-tempered fashion a proof that we have 
moved far, far away from those days of bigotry and per- 
secution of which you speak? I am a Christian preache 
but I am not hurling sulphurous epithets at you, a con- 
fessed unbeliever, am I?” I started to worm my way out 
through the close-pressed crowd when a new voice was 
heard. It belonged to a tall chap in a brown suit, with 
evident simplicity and sincerity on his naive countenance. 

“Just one minute,” he called out. ‘“‘what is this Dar-win 


you are talking about?” 


DARWIN 


A roar of laughter greeted his question. “You poor 
nut,” contemptuously snapped my antagonist, “If you don! 
know now what ‘Dar-win’ means, I couldn’t tell you in4 
week of Sundays.” 

And still another voice was raised. “I’ve got a word ! 
Mr. Man, you are all off in your 
statement that the infidels wrote the constitution of this 
We turned and saw the flashing eyes of a sharp 
nosed individual who was evidently thoroughly angry: 


want to say right now. 


country.” 
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“The fact of the matter is, the constitution of the United 
States of America was founded in all its important features 
on the principles of the Baptist church.” 

Amid the second roar of laughter excited by this sally I 
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slipped off to my train. And a glorious sunset was limning 
against the western sky the spires both of the liberal New 
Old South church and old Park Street church, long known 
as “Brimstone Corner.” 


Who Won the Coal Strike? 


HERE is a certain sporting instinct in us all that takes a 
keen interest in the question of “who won” in a big contest 

f any kind. The coal strike has been a gigantic contest 
00,000 men on one side and hundreds of millions of money 
settled. 


rs that they won a clean cut victory, the operators that they 


other. Now it is Both sides claim victory; the 


a compromise. The big question is “what did the American 


win or lose?” In such a contest this question far transcends 


ting interest. It is quite possible for both miners and 
rs to have won and the public to have lost. 
fifth big 


aining was adopted in 


is the coal strike since inter-state collective 
886 and is the second longest in dura- 
20 weeks, as compared with the 1902 strike which lasted 23 
But this one involved 600,000 men and the other only 
[his strike was by all odds the greatest in volume and 

st adequate in point of morals. It involved more men, 
capital and a larger industrial public than any strike on 
i, not excepting even the big British The 1902 
strike was confined to anthracite and was ended by the mediation 
President Roosevelt, who remarked when he determined to in- 


ne that he supposed it would be the end of him politically. 


strikes. 


men got a 10 per cent increase in wages, the operators a 
ized three-year contract, and the public a start toward a new 
m its own responsibility in such conflicts and a deep 
to such assumptions as that voiced by “God’s Prov- 
" in saying that a wise Providence had committed these 
roperties to the few because they could manage them so 
nore wisely than could the people. 
- 


A Little 
Strike History 
P ruled at large, though of course with many local walk- 
ntil 1919 when the miners asked for a raise equal to the 
1 cost of living caused by the Wilson 


| arbitration by use of unrepealed war-time powers and 


war. President 


vard was a compromise raise of 27 per cent in 
ne-half the This 


and the 


wages, or 
amount 
between the 


claimed. award called for a 


operators miners’ representatives 
The refusal of 
ithern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania operators to comply 
is provision brought on the These oper- 
laimed that was no longer with the 


and Indiana fields but with those of Eastern Kentucky and 


its expiration on March 3lst of this year. 


present conflict. 
their competition 
irginia, and asserted, with a solid foundation of fact in 
ntention, for freight differentials had put Chicago territory 
handicap to them, that they could no longer enter agree- 
the old “Central Competitive Field.” 
were also two other big, unmentionable facts. One was 
n-union status of the West Virginia and Kentucky fields 

ther was the overwhelming influence of such Pittsburgh 

poor 1 p interests as the VU. 
bot 


S. Steel corporation with its vast 


Jon't al lings in 
t words, back of the refusal to come into the conference 


Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
in 4 ‘ 
x to agreement was the militant open-shop, bust-the-unions 
y nt with the biggest and most powerful single employing 

| 
ord i nceern if 


in America in the background. little ethical factors 


1 is shown by the refusal to keep the agreement and come 


How 
your 
this t nference, for coming into the agreed conference did not 
mpl the old 
so-called 


conditions 
“Central 
Had ethical considerations 


necessary continuation of scales and 


harp- 
ngty. 


even a 


continuation of the “national” or 


mpetitive Field” 


type of agreement. 


counted for an iota the conference would have been held and with- 
drawal could have come through regular and moral methods To 
contend, after the breach of that the miners had called 
many strikes during the two years of the agreement, is only to 
On the one hand made one 
right, and on the other the various walk-outs referred to had been 
over local 


course, 


beg the question. two wrongs never 


} 


differences and never was over the “national” agree- 


ment to which they were in this case collective parties 
* * al 


Settlement Defers 
Day of Judgment 

The settlement has only deferred the day of judgment. Unless 
some way out is found, every bone of contention buried for the 


I 


present will be dug up next March. The miners win on two 


points for the time being; they keep the old wage scale until 
April Ist, and they retain the “check-off” unchallenged until that 
time. ind Western 
Pennsylvania operators will all accept the terms of the Cleveland 


conference, and 


There is no assurance that the Southern Ohio 
therefore a blow may be registered tellingly 
against any continuation of the “national” collective bargaining 
agrements. So on the third point neither side wins. Under the old 
Central Competitive Field agreements the actual contracts were set 
up district by district, i.e., Illinois and Indiana, hence each district 
signed separate agreements, always in conformity with the “na- 
tional” agreement. That has now been done in both of the above 
states under the informal Cleveland 
outlying districts, such as Iowa, are 


agreement, and the smaller 
falling in line. President 
Lewis of the miners was very effective in his strategy when he 
prevailed on a minority of the operators to come into informal 
conference. The Coal Age acknowledges that the end comes be- 
cause “concessions offer profits.” As a matter of fact concessions 
usually do offer more profits for everybody concerned than does 
fighting. The difference is that the principle is ethical while the 
practice, as noted by the Coal Age, is wholly opportunistic. 

The miners have been out 20 weeks 


That does not mean they 


have lost 20 weeks’ wages. That would only absorb their average 
of lost time for the past year if they could now work every day 
during the winter. 


losses in 


Car shortage and other rail troubles will cause 


time,—very sharp losses until the railroad strike is 


settled—but these 20 weeks are the time of a big slack in their 


Newspaper estimates of millions lost to them are 
The make their annual 
profits largely out of the autumn and winter mining. They will 


employment. 


sensational but not scientific. operators 


lose little if anything at all because they will raise prices, and 


every rise in the price of a ton at the mine will be largely clear 
profit. These facts do not in the least imply collusion, 


and 


as Judge 


Anderson they do 


some writers have concluded, but mean 


that the parties to the contest may lose little, that the biz 
operators may even make money by it 


large may lose heavily. 


and that the public at 


What Hope for 
the Public? 
The Cleveland 


made up of men satisfactory to both 


conference calls for ymmission 


oved by the 


president. It provides that by January 3, 1923, they shall meet to 
attempt to offer a solution of the difficulty that is d 
Ne ithe r side 


( ftic ial 


again on April Ist when the agreement expires. 
the idea of a governmental commission without 


representa- 


tion from the organizations. The operators secured an injunction 
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restraining the Federal Trade commission from making just such 
an inquiry, and the miners protest against the bill now before 
Congress providing for an independent governmental commission. 
The operators do not want to be compelled to state profits and 
reveal methods of management. The miners think it is a blow at 
collective bargaining in that it will possibly lead to some such a 
labor board as that provided for railways. The clear headed 
public will see no hope in any other type of inquiry. 

It is a problem for engineers. In the early days of the strike 
the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Catholic Social Welfare commission joined in petitioning 
the president and congress to set up a federal inquiry into costs, 
wastes and profits in the coal mining industry that there might be 
an adequate basis of facts upon which to base permanent agree- 
ments in regard to wages and prices. They petitioned that the 
investigators be competent engineers without interest in the in- 
dustry. They do not want labor leaders who will stress one side 
nor business men who will stress the other but competent, im- 


partial technicians who will represent the public. Such a fact- 
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finding commission, endowed with power to examine the books 
of both operators and mine unions, could give the public a scientific 
basis for proposals that would work toward permanent ways and 
means to mine and distribute coal. It is a question of even more 
importance to the public at large than to either of the parties 
directly involved in strikes. 

The present wasteful method cannot go on nor will it ever be 
improved by scrapping the unions or restoring a competitive 
struggle as a means of reducing waste. A very powerful operator 
can advocate the latter but the public knows that that is just what 
brought them to the present state of affairs. There are some 
types of business that cannot serve well under unlimited competi- 
tion. Business recognizes this fact and enters into “gentlemen's” 
and other types of agreement and combination to prevent it. 
What business does as a means to its own profit the public will 
have to do for its own protection. Cooperation within a competitive 
order usually results in mutual profit for the cooperators, 
Competition within a cooperative order will stimulate service to all, 


Atva W. TAaytor. 


British Table Talk 


on, August 14, 1922. 


my last letter death has been busy among us. From 


ranks of public men whose names are known to every- 


ne Lord Northcliffe and Arthur Griffith will be missing. 


to the notes which I sent 


Ss no need lor me o add more 

k ago when already it seemed certa.n that Lord North- 
could not return to Fleet street. He was only 57, but in 

5s comparatively short life he had not spared his energies and 
awa ft cli ts revenge for the imposs.ble 

ipon it by men |] \lire Harmsworth, who toil 


§ He filled a place 


journalism, and it will be 


1 orator that he will be 


Mr. E. T. Ray- 


was more 
they were 
He had a 
impressing iself, without effort, 


uals in intell 1 endowment; 


~ 
n eq 


sometimes just and occasionally 


i inspiring the sincerest affection, as 


ell as admiration, in those who had watched his progress, 
from the time wher as merely a mann:sh boy—an extraord- 
narily handsome on th his fine features, his large wide grey 
eyes, his fresh complexion, and his downward-tend.ng fore-lock 
to the time when he was a boy.sh middle-aged man. For 
ilmost to the end the boy persisted, and one of the ‘stunts’ in 
he delighted would revive something of the sheer joy 
which, in his earlier years, he would almost dance round 

+} 


the first copy, wet from e machine, of some new journal'st'c 


baby since grown big 


Arthur Griffith 

f it were not always the same, one mght be tempted to 
dwell upon the tragic loss to Ireland through the sudden death 
of Arthur Griffith, but it is always the same story in Ireland. 

f the Celts it was said “they went out to battle and they 
always fell.” In the story of Ireland whenever something good 

near, there is always the tragic blow. Arthur Griffith was 
the most solid and statesmanlike of Irish patriots. Throughout 
the negotiations which led to the treaty, and since, he has been 
on the side of sober and conciliatory statesmanship. He owed 
1is position more to his powers of reasoning than to any 
rhetorical gifts He was ready to talk “business,” while 
de Valera was breathing forth rhetoric. The loss of such a 
man cannot but be a ser.ous blow to the Irish government. The 


king has sent a gracious message of sympathy, and the prime 
minister, who had a great respect for Arthur Griffith, has writ- 
ten: “My admiration for his single-minded patriotism, his 
ability, his sincerity, and his courage has grown steadily since 
It is possible that 

It might do so, but it is 


I met him first, less than a year ago.” 
death may call a halt to the civil war. 


a 
never safe to prophesy concerning Ireland, where the unlikely 


always seems to come true. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton Enters 
the Roman Church 

It will not greatly surprsse readers of Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
to learn that he has been recetved into the Roman Church 
Few converts from Anglicanism will have less to withdraw 
than he. Indeed for a long time it has been easy for readers 
to imagine that he was a Roman before last week. But only 
last year he presided at a meeting of the Anglican society— 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel—and in spite ol 
rumor, ‘it was possible till last week to deny that he had left 
the Church of England. Now he has gone over the boundary 
Ene, and all that this means he promises to expound himsel! 
His work “Orthodoxy” has always seemed to me not only a 
most exciting but a most weighty defense of the Christian faith 
It is not at present before me, but I imagine that there is little 
if anything in it which he will need to recant. It deals with 
the Christian faith as it is held by all who profess and call 
themselves Christians in every church. Some of us will not 
cease to be grateful to this writer with all his fantastic blend 
of the Fleet street journalism, the mystical poet, and the jolly 
kitight-errant. I should imagine that I am almost all the 
things which G. K. C. hates—a Protestant, a Dissenter, a total 
abstainer, nevertheless I read and learn much from him, and 
I shall be anxious to hear from him why he has crossed the 
frontier. 


Colonel Philip Lewis and 
Mr. John Chown 

Our missionary forces have lost two men from the first line, 
both of them laymen, who came by different ways into the 
service of the world-wide kingdom of God. Mr. Chown was 
a leading Baptist layman; himself a stock-broker he had re- 
cently retired from business and was hoping to give himself 
with all his powers to his work among the Baptist churches, 
of which he was president. Strange that the Congregationalists 
should have lost this year a president and an ex-president and 
now the Baptists have lost their president! But before Mr. 





rn 
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Chown was elected to the cha of Ins denomination, he had 
been cha.rman of the Baptist Missionary society, for which he 
had toiled for years without sparing himself. No one except 
those within such a society can imagine how much time and 
labor such laymen give. Colonel Lewis surrendered a 
position of great importance in the army in order to become 
secretary of the National Laymen’s Miss:onary movement. His 
military record won him the D.S. QO. and the C. M.G., and it 
was no small sacrifice which he made when he undertook his 
new task last autumn. In 1909 the strong feeling came to 
Lewis that the Foreign Missionary Enterprise was central to 
the church’s ambit.on. At the staff college at Camberley he 
started study-circles for officers, and together he with others 
worked the:r way through “The Reproach of Islam,” and other 
books. At the end of the war he longed to do something con- 
structive as a Christian officer, way opened, he 
yecame general secretary of the National Laymen’s Missionary 


and when the 


Last week he was announced to preside at a school- 
boys’ camp, but in Brittany on July 3lst he was drowned while 
bathing, and all that is left of his desire 


movement. 


s the record of a few 
months’ service and the memory of a heart which was longing 
to serve his Lord in the greatest of all enterprises. 
e a * 

Summer Conferences 

It is vain to attempt any record of all these summer confer- 
ences. We call them “summer” 
vanished in May and has not reappeared. 


out of courtesy, for summer 
They have however 
ertain common marks; they share the same blend of hilarity 
laughter and 


school teachers’ conference, for exam- 


and devotion—they are 
A Sunday 
ole, was held at Seaford at the foot of the Sussex Downs. It 
was a time of rare fellowship in study, and at the close the 
members of the school held a frivol, in which they were all in 
Pharaoh was there, and Charlie Chaplin, and one 
very successful impersonation of a Sunday school teacher of 


always t.mes of great 
noble vision. 


ancy dress. 
ffty years ago, and many others from many lands and ages. 
Perhaps the reader will wonder at such an association and will 
e surprised to hear what is nevertheless the truth that these 
teachers were never nearer to God than they were in that week. 
loyousness and sanctity go together. 


“They went about their gravest deeds 
Like noble boys at play.” 


\t our camp of schoolboys we share the same open secret. 
Where the presence of God is enjoyed, there are the springs of 
all mirth. Those who seek first his kingdom have all the other 
things added—among them laughter and mirth. 

* * 2 
A Congregational Quarterly 

The Congregationalists at the moment have no newspaper, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly. The Wesleyan Methodists have 
two weekly papers, the Baptists have at least one, and the other 
denominations have their organs of one kind or another. But 
the Congregationalists who have, I believe, eleven colleges have 
no journal. This lack is however to be met in part by the issue 
f a quarterly in the competent hands of Dr. Albert Peel who 
has recently come to London; he is one of the most gifted 
scholars in the denomination, and through the quarterly he will 
bring to bear upon the life and thought of these churches the 
visdom of its best minds, which have net indeed been wanting 
but have lacked the opportunity, now given to them. 

a SS 


The Weakness of Nationalism 


In his peculiarly exact yet awkward language Baron von Hugel 
has been analysing “nationalism.” These are its weaknesses: (1) 
a gregarious imitation of thoughtlessness; (2) narrowness and 
intolerance of types merely because they are not the nation’s own; 
(3) the proneness to increase still further the antipathies, chief 
caused by long injustices in the far-back past (4) the keeping of 
even noble characters at the level of a predominantly material- 
istic patriotism. These weaknesses, the baron sets out to show, 
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are to be checked and transcended by Christianity which, for ex- 
ample, to the soul tempted to imitate thoughtlessly the accepted 
national type, offers another set of living models, above all the 
figure of the overlord and master Jesus Christ. 
question more vital now than the attitude of the Christian 
church to nationalism and Baron Hugel not for the first 
time has brought his fine analytic skill to the help of the whole 
church. 


There is no 
von 


His articles are appearing in The Challenge, which in 
September is beginning a new chapter in its gallant and adventur- 
ous story. 


> > > 
The Way to Reach an Hundred 


“Between sixty and ninety,” Dr. Smith says, “religion be- 


comes more precious than ever. Many of my 
years-old correspondents have mentioned th:s 


over-a-hundred- 
fact as contribut- 
ing to their reaching an advanced age, that they were brought 
up by pious parents in the fear and love of God 
philosophy of life may be summed up thus 
simply, went to bed and got up early, went to church 
Sunday, and were at peace with God and man. In 
Dr. Smith, “their just the ideal lives which any 
doctor would sketch out for anyone who consulted him as to 
the best way to reach an hundred years of age.” 


Their simple 
They Lived very 
every 
fact,” says 


lives were 


EDWARD SHILLITO 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Insulting God * 


ALACHI means messenger (3:1). 

known, the book nameless. The writer is a prophet, 

although one in whom the fires burn low; his ethical 
ideals are none too high, and he settles his problems by an ap- 
peal to the apocalyptic, he goes up into the clouds. This is 
an easy but unsatisfactory way out. While not the last of the 
Old Testament prophets, probably, this book may well close 
the canon, for prophecy has about reached its end. The set- 
ting would seem to be that of the Ezra-Nehemiah period for 
the same problems are at the fore: foreign wives, neglect of 
the payment of tithes and carelessness about worship and the 
laws. Edgar McFadyen places the book at a time just pre- 
vious to the Ezra-Nehemiah era, or about 460-450 B. C. 

While the majority of the ethical ideals are of the current 
Jewish type, such as the suffering of Edom being a proof of 
God's love, Malachi strikes some high notes. Strong words 
are spoken about giving, although rather from the priestly 
angle, that of a preacher anxious to maintain the offerings, 
rather than that of the prophet, eager for the morals of the 
people. The offering of blemished or lame beasts stirs up 
his wrath. Religion has fallen to a low ebb; the people are 
insulting God. Doubt reigns among the people as to the very 
moral order, God does not seem to care, he does not interpose 
to help his chosen. The prophet says that the people must 
return unto God and he will return unto them and that the 
best way to indicate the sincerity of their return is to start 
tithing once more. Try that and the blessings will come. This 
may seem to be an inverse order to some. “We love him be- 
cause he first loved us.” “All things come from thee, O Lord, 
and of that which is thine own we return unto Thee.” God is 
writing the names in a book; it pays to be good because he 
will spare his faithful. Altogether the ethical notes are not 
particularly noble. 

The main contention of the book, however, was deeply 
needed. The appeal may have been as high as the people 
could appreciate. When we see the devastated city, the ruined 
temple, the foreign influence, the lack of what we call “faith,” 
the neglected ritual, the deadening sins, we can feel the force 
of some strong man calling the people back to God. “You are 


*Lesson for Sept. 17, “A Message of Malachi.” Scripture, 
Mal. 3:7-18. 


The author is un- 
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robbing God,” he cries. “You doubt the moral order, you feet 
that God has deserted you; look what he has done to your 
enemy, Edom, does that not prove his love for you? You 
have neglected to pay the tithe, no wonder he has ceased to 
bless you. Bring in the tithes and see what he will do for you. 
Return to the God you have ignored and insulted.” Such an 
appeal would go home. It could be understood. I had a man 
in one of my churches who stoutly maintained the thesis that 
Ged always took care of the people who were liberal with 
He said that it paid in dollars and cents to give freely 
to the church. He was prosperous and generous himself and 
he had an interesting lot of facts to back his contention. He 
He quoted Malachi. He insisted that the 
righteous did not beg bread. There were some good, poor 
people who were much hurt by his arguments. Many of those 
who practice tithing will tell you that prosperity follows the 
It’s a hard blow, however, for the man who starts 
Can you pay a man 


him. 


also had scripture. 


system 
tithing and then finds the opposite true. 


CORRESP 
Bible Society Makes Profit on Bibles 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


To appreciate fully 


Epitor TH! 

SIR: ite statements regarding cost 
Bible one should 
‘he Christian Century of June Ist, page 700. Mr. Mann 
denials” wf that the 


sold at more than cost of manufacture despite 


Maccure 


\merican society 


Bibles for the 


] show 


olesale statements made to 

are 
r money, which state otherwise. The books in question 
as superintendent of publication, ana data 
Feel- 


ty morally bound to live up to its professions, I 


1921 


were all produced by me, 
concerning actual manufacturing costs is in my possession. 

he soci 
show- 


presented figures on each hock made under contracts, 


I and selling price, to the publication 
at 


books 
¢ 


overhead and market- 


ing margin between actual cost 
committee The 

ost of manufacture,—not 1 

] 


ing costs necessarily 


society professes—its are distributed 
icluding the 


the « 
added in commercial publishing,—and always 
without profit. 
Actual cost er Chicago 
contract: 
Paper 


Printing 


costing 44c; selling 70c. 


50.000 books vields $8,000, and ¢] 


¢ on 
ipply « 


that 


$13,000 on less than a year 
Mr. Mann whether he 


manutacturl 


can reainrm 


ove rhe id 


or 


including 


cs in my met 


“Every month the current accounts of 


two members of the board of managers,” 


by auditors “paid by the corpora- 


tion which engage thought of a bank 


directors, and vhose 


by 


made 


whose books were examined 
innual examination was bank’s own 


1 time most convenient to the institution? 
My figures for issues, taken from the record, stated “For 


The 


issues. Corre sponding pronht 


Record, the soc iety’s 


twelve months ending October, 1920.” 
Id effects no reconcilia- 


May 


Continent for 


ve been 5.000.000 for 
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in cash for doing his duty? Does not a spiritual life demand 
spiritual rewards? “The wages of sin is death, the free gift 
of God is eternal life.” This business of tithing looks like g 
safe bet financially, to hear some of these men talk! That 
many generous men like Kennedy, Wanamaker, Inslee, Coj. 
gate, have given away fortunes while other fortunes poured in, 
13 true. One philanthropist said: “I just shovel out and God 
shovels in.” That may be the system. But can you guaran- 
tee it in all cases? That it worked well with Baldwin, the 
locomotive manufacturer, no one can doubt; also with his syc. 
Did any generous man ever suffer want? Here is a 
real question. On the other hand we all know hundreds of 
men and women who insult God by offering him the crumbs 
“He is God of all or not God at all.” This is true. Oy 
little gifts are an insult to the Almighty. A nine cent gos- 
pel never convert the world. A cheap religion is the 
cheapest thing in the universe. It is not worth bothering with, 
This may be the very lesson we most need. 
JoHn R. Ewers, 


cessor, 


will 


ONDENCE 


each year of the society. The organization is 105 years old. Five 


million copies a year amounts to 525,000,000. In the society's 
report, 1921, page 16, total issues for 105 years are 141,729,340 
Mr. Mann exagerated to the tune of 383,270,660 volumes. The 
yearly average would be only 1,349,803. 

The books 
were printed from old plates, for most part King James version, 
and 


There was no translation cost on any issues named. 


translation must have been paid years ago. Besides, the 


society’s catalog states that translation does not enter into cost 
of books ,and its appeals say “its books are distributed at cost of 
manufacture.—not including overhead or marketing.” 
Concerning the 


figures for an earlier and less profitable year. 


gifts from denominations, society produces 
Why? See Pres- 
byterian hand book, 1921, on page 8, figures for the year ending 
March 31, 1921—those I $64,470. Gifts 


Presbyterian bodies should increase this materially. 


from other 
The society's 


“present catalog prices are based, in the majority of cases,” 


used—are 


we 
Why did 
the auditor base his report upon 1919 figures, long out of 


are told, “on costs prevailing in 1919” (war figures). 
date, 
while much more advantageous contracts prevailed? 

I will be glad to meet representative men from any of the de- 
nominations contributing to the society, and present, in person to 
such as are delegated, not only a complete statement of facts, but 
undeniable evidence to sustain it. 


New York City. W. D. PENNYPACKER. 


In Defence of the Klan 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I with interest an editorial in the 
The Christian Century dated July 13th, “Shall we Ulsterize the 
United 


appearing in the public press, because they are detrimental to 


have read issue of 


States.” I regret that so many unkind statements are 


the best interests of the nation, its government, its best citizen- 
ship, and the knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

1, 
ie 


Re relationship of the Masonic fraternity to t 


I 


Ku Klux Klan; it is a well known fact that Masonry does not 


organization, secret, secular ecclesiastical, 
Masonry has its own work and attends strictly to its own 
may be of interest, however, to know that more 

f the Ku Klux Klan are 
I am a member of Scottish Rite Free Masonry, 32nd 
Ancient Arabic Nobles of the Mystic 
ind attend every meeting of the Masonic bodies pos- 


Therefore I 


affiliate with any or 


usiness. It 
membership of the 
Order 


1 
the 


cnow whereof I speak concerning Masonry 


| 
+} 
tl 


is now regarded as 4 
Yet there 
kind as 


1e work of Masonry 


at 
1 


work by thinking people everywhere. 


some who damn secret societies of every 
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Yet Masonry has become so well estab- 
tched that the enemy dares not attack it openly. Under 
oan however, it is denounced as a “pagan order, the ancient 
.g most dangerous enemy of the Holy Catholic church.” 
“vicious criminals” and charged 
vith being enemies of “the school, the church and the state.” 
' warning! The present opposition against the 
Klux Klan is a veiled effort to use the well organized 

injure the 


vorks of the devil. 


characterized as 


\asons are 


ms take 


Masonic fraternity via the Ku 


ever occurred to the thinking people of the United 
tates that the enemy against Masonry is the same as that 
w scattering broadcast persistent rumors that the Ku Klux 
isa “gang of lawless rough necks, thieves and murderers.” 
ich absurd and wicked charges have been made as above 
3,000,000 of best citizens, the 
ns; is it not probable that the charges made against the 
Klux Klan are equally false and absurd? 
To a klansman, the charge that the Ku Klux Klan is an 
yn-American, unpatriotic 


against the America’s 


organization, is perfectly silly and 
urd. Ever since the Congressional investigation of the Ku 
‘ux Klan; the “Ku Klux Kreed,” and the objects and pur- 
poses Of the order have been plainly set forth above the sig- 
nature of Colonel Simmons, the Imperial Wizard of the In- 
visible Empire of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Section 
3 reads as follows: “This order is an institution of chivalry, 
manity, justice, and patriotism; embodying in its genius and 
that is chivalric in conduct, noble in sentiment, 

generous in manhood and patriotic in purpose; its peculiar 
s being: First—To protect the weak, the innocent, and 
ilefenseless, from the indignities, wrongs and outrages of 
less, the violent and the brutal; to relieve the injured 


ressed; to succor the suffering and unfortunate, es- 


worthy widows and orphans. Second—To protect and 
Constitution of the United States of America, and 
vassed in conformity thereto, and to protect the 
nd the people thereof from all invasion of their rights 
from any source whatsoever. Third—To aid and 
the execution of all constitutional laws, and to pre- 
he honor and dignity of the state by opposing tyranny, 
1 every degree attempted from any and every source 
atsoever, by a fearless and faithful administration of justice; 
, and properly meet every behest of duty ‘without 
nd without reproach.’ ” 

itted that the klan is a secret order. So are the Masonic, 
ws, Knights of Pythias, and scores of other orders. 
y discriminate as “owlish” the Ku Klux Klan when all of 

rganizations hold secret meetings 
great raids, mobs, etc., have 
rthe guise of the Ku Klux Klan by 
enemies of the nation, the 


many been masqueraded 
those who are the 
church, the school; and 

ring reproach upon the klan in every way possible. 
same enemies are bound under an oath, “to denounce 
sown any allegiance as due to any heretical king, prince 
named Protestant or liberal, or obedience to any of 
magistrates, or officers. * * * To make and wage 
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relentless war, secretly or openly, against all heretics, Protest- 
ant and Masons, as I am directed to do, to extirpate them from 
the face of the whole earth; and that I will spare neither age, 
sex or condition, and that I will hang, burn, boil, flay, strangle, 
bury alive these infamous heretics.” (I cannot quote the re- 
And 


false 


mainder of the oath because of its obscene fiendishness.) 


yet these are the people absurd 


being circulated against the knights of the 


responsible for the 
propaganda now 
Ku Klux 


pre fer to 


Klan. Why do intelligent people in this country 
line up with them in this un-Christian, un-American, 
propaganda? “Ye shall know the 
shall free.” May the 
American people believe the truth 


absurd Jesus said truth 


and the truth make you come 


shall about the 
knights of the Ku Klux Klan, instead of the insidious propa- 


time 
when the 
ganda now being circulated against it by the enemies of our 
school, our church and our state. 


J. Orrtn Goutp 





A Wonderful Story—Simply Told 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 
English Scientist and Author 


HERE is the supreme publishing achieve- 
ment of the year. In one logical flow- 
ing story it tells you of the progress in all 
the fields of science since the world began. 
It reduces the whole subject to terms so 
simple that the layman can clearly under- 
stand. It covers this vast amount of mate- 
rial completely and authoritatively—yet so 
concisely that it can be contained in four 
volumes. It gives you a collection of nearly 
1,000 accurate and graphic pictures illus- 
trating the text clearly. Of fascinating in- 
terest and profound educational value to 
every man, woman and child. 

This great work does for science what H. G. 
Wells’ “Outline of History’’ does for history— 
and the Thomson books are much more attrac- 
tive both as to contents and make-up than 
Wells’. These four volumes will give a better 
all-around view of modern science than a hun- 
dred volumes on the specific sciences. The re- 


markably fine illustrations in themselves almost 


tell the story. 
To be completed in four volumes. Three volumes are 
now ready at $4.50 the volume. 


A Suggestion: Send for the first volume (adding 15 
cents for postage), and then decide—as you will—that you 


must have the entire set. 
If you wish all the books, send $5.00, and you may pay 
the balance in 30 and 60 days. 


(Do not order more than three volumes now. 


will not be out until October.) 


The final 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Reservations Being Made 
for Glasgow Convention 
Preparations are already being made 
for the World Sunday school convention 
to be held in June 
18, 1923. Mr. James Kelley, chairman of 
the Scottish committee, reports that St. 
Andrew’s hall, which will seat 3,500 peo- 
ple 
miecting. 


Glasgow beginning 


has been engaged as the piace of 
thousand delegates have 
North America. Mem- 
the nobility will serve on com- 
and the universities of the laud 
the the visit- 
making reservations at this 
time deposit twenty-five dollars, which is 


Two 
hee ‘ : “d 
en assigned to 
bers ot 
niittees, 
will 


ors Those 


recognize presence of 


refunded in case of a change of plans at 


least thirty days before the convention. 


Missionary Reports 
Burning of Bibles 
noe. A. «, 


Mhissionary at 


Dougla-, a Presbyterian 
Medellin, Columbia, in a 
report made recently to the Presbyterian 
Roard of Missions tells of the 
burning of Bibles in a town in Columbia. 
The 
with 


chant 


Foreign 


was making his first visit 
stock of 
offered to buy 


inmissionary 


his Bibles when a mer- 


his entire supply 
and distribute it among the people. Once 
the books, he made a 
great public bonfire the assistance 
» the priest and burned the books. The 
the 
secure any par 
for the priest stayed 
consumed. 


mm possession of 
with 
missionary took a picture of 
but not allowed to 
tially burned leaves 


scene, 
was 
by until everything was 
Presbyterians Issue 
Magazine on Jewish Work 

The Christianizing the Jews 
1as been undertaken by the Presbyterian 
Board with fresh vigor 
recently. \ quarterly magazine 
been started called “Our Jewish Neigh- 
bors.” It is edited by Dr. John Stuart 
Corning. Among the methods of propa 
ganda used by the board is a novel 
tableau called “The Hand of God in He- 
This tableau will be used 


task of 


Home Mission 


has 


brew History.” 
in local missionary societies in illustrat- 
ing the the board among the 


Hebrews. 


work of 


Noteworthy Catholic 
Church in Chicago 

Che Church of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
now in process ot erection in Chicago for 
a parish of Roman Catholics, wll cost 
three-quarters of a dollars, 
will have as a unique feature contribu- 
tions by artists, sculptors and architects 
of national reputation, some of them will 
come to Chicago from distant parts and 
themselves at their own ex- 
pense. No stock art work will be put 
nto the building. Everything will be 
the individual creation of some artist who 
loves the church 


million and 


maintain 


Reformation in Ranks 
of Orthodox Church 
Freedom from state control has made 


possible revolutionary changes in the 


methods of the Orthodox church of the 
The leaders of the Church of 
England profess to see in Russ.a changes 
analagous to those which took place in 
England four hundred years ago. The 
Orthodox church will not abandon the 
episcopate nor will it change its creed, 
but under the leadership of Patriarch 
Meletios the changes of method are very 
striking. The latter professes to believe 
that when the changes are complete the 
barriers to union with the Church of 
England and the Church of Sweden will 
be removed, if not indeed with the Prot- 
estant communions of the west 


orient. 


Church of the Nazarene 
Has Large Growth 

The Church of the Nazarene is one of 
the latest of the denominations to be 
born, but it has made rapid progress in 
many parts of the country. With the 
modernization of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church there has been a field for an 
organizat.on which emphasizes old-time 


Churches Receive 


HILE a recent issue of the Nation 

proclaims the death of the church, 
an announcement based on statistics from 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches issues statistics 
with regard to American churches that 
are of the most encouraging sort. '[n- 
stead of being grounds for pessimism, 
they are proof that the churches of this 
country are ineeting with unprecedented 
success. Rev. Charles L. Goodell, secre- 
of the Federal Council's commis- 
sion on evangelism and life service is re- 
for the following statistics: 
“The Congregational church records for 
the year ending May, 1922, a total of 
78,365 new members, 45,875 of these hav- 
ing been received on confession of faith. 
This is a net gain over deaths and re- 
movals of 19,046—the largest gain in all 
their history. The net gain for the pre 
ceding year was 10,959. 

“The Disciples of Christ report the 
reception of approximately 125,000, 75,000 
of these being on confession of faith. 
This is a net gain of about 35,000. The 
Disciples’ commission on evangelism es- 
timates that fuliy 75 per cent of their 
churches with pastors held at least a 
week of special evangelistic services dur- 
ing the year, and declares that last Eas- 
ter Sunday was the greatest single day 
for additions to church membership in 
their history. 

“In the case of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, whose statistics are depend- 
ent upon reports of both spring and fall 
conferences, it is not now possible to 
give a final statement. For the calendar 
year 1921 the net gain was 92,301. For 
the last decade the net gain was 1,255,- 
091. In the Methodist Episcopal church 
south the net gain in membership for the 
vear 1921 was 82,216. For the quadren- 
nium 1918-1922 there was a net gain of 


tary 


sponsible 


Methodist attitudes and doctrines, though 
the constituency is by no means exely. 
gively Methodist. Since 1919 the jp. 
crease in its churches has been 900 per 
cent and its membership 600 per cent, j 
its own figures are to be taken at face 
value. It uses interesting publicity meth. 
ods to bring its message home to the 
people, and in many western cities one 
may see its exhortations emblazoned o, 
fence boards and rocks. 


Question of Psycho-Therapy 
Stirs Episcopalians 

The 
divine 
terest, 
ng is 
would 
ment 


Episcopalians are now discussing 
healing with a great deal of ip. 
for a commission on divine heal- 
about to present a report which 
commit the church to this treat- 
Tli's is vigorously opposed in a 
issue of the Churchman. The 
work of that unique character, Jame: 
Moore Hickson, has for the past three 
years been regarded by many rectors as 
a valuable counter-movement to Chris- 


recent 


Large Accessions 


162,093—the largest gain recorded in any 
quadrennium in the history of the church 

“The commission on ,evangelism of 
the Northern Baptist convention states 
that about 90,000 baptisms were reported 
at their convention in June. When to 
this number is added those received by 
letter a very large increase in member- 
ship is indicated. 

“The Presbyterian church in the U. $ 
A. reports for the year ending March Jl, 
1922, a gross gain of 169,778 including 
63,259 on confession of faith, 65,324 by 
letter, 11,195 restored to membership 
This is a net gain of 34,557. The Pre: 
byterian church in the U. S. (south) 
records for 1921 a total increase of 42- 
258 of whom 24,369 were received on 
confession of faith. The net gain for the 
Southern Presbyterians is 20,541. 

“The United Presbyterian church re- 
ceived in 1921, 22,892, of whom 103% 
were on confession of faith. This is a 
increase of more than 5,000 over the fg 
ures for the preceding year. The Re 
formed church in the U. S. had 245” 
additions, with a net gain of 2,708. 

“The Protestant Episcopal church rt 
ports for 1921, 59,706 confirmed, with 4 
net gain of 15,787. The record of the 
United Brethren shows an increase 0%! 
41,164, of which number 31,658 were ** 
ceived on confession of faith. The nt 
gain for the year # 13,222. 

“Five Years’ meeting of the Friends 
shows a net gain of 424 for 1921 # 
against a loss of 239 the year before. Tire 
Moravians report a gross gain of 1,78 
with a net increase of 323. The Seventh 
Day Baptist churches received in 1921 
274 new members. 

“Other churches from which definit 
reports have not yet been received ¥* 
undoubtedly show similar results.” 





Friends 
1921 as 
re. Tie 
of 1,718 
Seventh 
in 192 


definite 
ved wih 
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TWO IRRESISTIBLE TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


With Select Parties of Christian Century Readers 
TWO DELUXE “CLARK” CRUISES 


3rd Cruise 


AROUND THE WORLD 
120 DAYS OF LUXURY TRAVEL 





19th Cruise 
AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
25 HALCYON ORIENT DAYS 
$1,000 and Up (according to size and location 
of stateroom), including regular ship and shore 
expenses. 


“THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE” 


Palatial express steamer, luxuriously ap- 


$600 and Up (according to size and location 
of stateroom), including regular ship and shore 
expenses. 


“THE EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 
A mammoth Atlantic liner, 25,000 tons, 
pointed; 18,481 tons; electric elevator, glass 42,500 displacement; 3 great promenade 
enclosed promenade deck, sumptuous public decks, 14 public rooms, 25 imperial suites 
rooms; wardrobes, elec- and chambers de luxe, 
tric fans, modern ventil- JRRRg = 
ating system and safety jee 





elevator, gymnasium, 
and most modern ventil- 
.)§| ating system and safety 


devices, etc. 


devices, etc. 


A Fascinating Itinerary 


Cuba, Panama, San 

Hawaii. 14 
Japan, China, 
Philippines, Java, Malay 
Peninsula, Burmah; 19 
days in India and Cey- 
lon, Suez Canal, Egypt, 
ltaly, France, etc., with 
stop over tickets in Eu- 
rope. 


Francisco, 
days in 


JERUSALEM.—TOWER OF DAVID. 


A Surpassing Itinerary 
Madeira, Spain, Gib- 


i raltar, Algeria, Greece, 


Turkey, Bosphorus to 
Black Sea. 


Palestine and 


19 days in 
Egypt; 
Italy, Riviera, France, 
etc., with stop-over tick- 


ets in Europe. 


INSPIRING SHIP BOARD EVENTS 


Services, lectures, travel club meetings, concerts, entertainments, deck sports — a constant 
round of social festivities. 


‘Cuisine and Service. Orchestra at meals. 
UNSURPASSED CANADIAN PACIFIC , Physicians and Nurses, if needed. 


| Hostesses and Chaperones, for ladies traveling alone. 


Large staff of trained conductors, elaborate shore drives, best hotels, chartered R. R. trains, 
guides, baggage expenses, landings, tips, etc., all included. 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of ““The Mediterranean Traveler,” 
Clark's “Round the World Cruise,” will have charge of our “Christian Century” parties. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND SHIP DIAGRAMS SENT FREE POSTPAID 


and Managing Director of 


Please State Cruise Preference. 


Address: “THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY” 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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tian Science. Bishop Manning of New 
York is said to be sympathetic with the 
work of the divine healers in the Episco- 
pal communion. 


Minister Goes Into the 
Highways and Hedges 

Rev. Branford Clarke of Brooklyn has 
recently prepared himself to preach the 
gospel in what he believes to be a new 
testament way. Dedicating his life to 


those in the “highways and hedges” he 
} Ford chassis with a mini- 
iture pulpit and organ. Inside are living 


quarters and above all is a wooden cross 


as fitted up a 


and 
can gather an audi- 


Rev. Clarke will tour the country 


preach wherever he 

e. Among other opportunities is that 
»f addressing the pilgrims who are to be 
yund in the numerous automol 
hroughout the the 


time 


le camps 


country in summer! 


Southern Baptists Will Send 
Clothing to Russia 

Che women of the Southern Baptist 
church have adopted a new objective for 
this On Sept. 3 they gathered 
clothing in quantities throughout 
the south, which will be transported to 


year. 


great 


Russia, free of charge by 
Hoover 
exclusively to Baptists in 

listributed to all 


Secretary 
rhe clothing will not be given 
Russia, but will 
according to need 
her communions continue 
he.r obligation to help in 
but of course the 

int work of all is 


to recognize 
this 


most 


stricken 
yuntry, signifi- 


that done by 


eine 


of the smaller Christian bodies, the 


iends 


Association for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity 
he Assoc 


istian | 


ation for the Promotion of 


‘nity ws a Disciples founda- 
1 to the 


fellowship among all 


tion devot cause of promoting 


closer Christians. 
annual report was issued recently in 
! the regular 
the organization the largest 
1921 of 
ne society 

ten 
ly magazine 


vn that for 
was raised in any year in 
The 


thousand 


receipts 
dollars 
was published, 
president, Dr. Peter Ainsli 
hundred and fifty ad- 
us parts of the United 


little 


over 


( \rmstrong is 

the head- 

Baltimore 
lligent 
and 

World 


Order 


and 


established at 


organization, 
takes an inte interest 
movements will co 
both with the Confer 
Faith with the 
conference of the Church cf 


hrist on Life and Work 


and and 


ence on 


Religious School Pupils 
Given Camping Trips 
Che Church Extension Den- 
has this year had a most 
offer to children. At the 
Bible School prizes 
st craft work, and for 
in the Bible. As 


- 
and 36 girls were given 


were 


oOvVs 
ee camping trips. Denver had fifty va 
this with 
2,200. In one of the 


the 


tion schools summer an en- 


Ilment of Presby- 


terian churches recently morning 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


hour of worship was taken up with a 
demonstration of the work of the daily 
vacation school. 


Religious Teaching Common 
in the British Empire 

While many states in the United States 
have outlawed the Bible in the public 
schools, in a large part of the British 
empire there is now a clear recognition 
of the need of religious instruction. In 
South Africa the Anglican Provincial 
synod and the Dutch Reformed church 
created a commission which included rep- 
resentatives of most of the smaller de- 
nominations. This commission prepared 
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a syllabus of scripture lessons which was 
submitted to the state and ratified. Only 
the Unitarians and a small secularist 
group opposed this measure, and to these 
was granted a special conscience clause 
New Zealand is now moving to secure 
the same sort of arrangement. At a re. 
cent meeting the leading educationalists 
of England came to an agreement that 
the Bible should be used in the public 
schools. 


Chicago Presbyterians Conduct 
Successful Camp 

Camp Gray, maintained by Chicago 
Presbytery at Saugatuck, Mich., has been 


Disciples Meet at Winona Lake 


Ind., Aug. 29.. 
days of the Disciples 
Winona Lake were 
given over to a consideration of the an- 
reports of the various benevolent 
including the United Christian 
Missionary the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Association for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity and the Board of 
Temperance and Social Welfare. The 
United Christian Missionary society has 
been under heavy fire during the past 
two years, but each year makes a large 
advance in its receipts. During the past 
year it received $1,628,571.99. As the 
previous year had been a nine months 
year by reason of calendar changes, a 
comparison can only be made for a cor- 
responding nine months this year. This 
shows an advance of $117,963. The ap- 
pointment of an office manager for the 
past year to secure office economies, and 
to reduce the office force where possible 
has resulted in economies at the head- 
juarters in St. Louts which run to ten 
thousand dollars a year. Two hundred and 
forty-eeight now give annually 
re than a thousand dollars each to this 
Two churches reached the ten thou- 
nd figure, or went beyond it Euclid 
Cleveland and Union Avenue 
1e former leading with 
$14,633.70. The latter 
most of the 


HE opening 
convention at 


nual 
boards 
society, 


churches 


Avenue of 


in which sec- 
101d membership 

report of the society calls for a 
commiss,on to be appointed by the exec- 
utive committee which will project a five 
year program of advance at the next an- 
This campaign of ad- 
begin in the local 
church is a campaign for religious educa- 
tion, evangelism, stewardship, and other 
local church enlargement. A 
will be set for endowment and 
} the national and foreign 
movement. The third 
increase the contributions of 
the churches to provide that the recur- 
ring annual deficits shall be wiped out. 
This the recog- 
nizes that some of its foreign policies are 
under fire. The 


nual conventior 


vance hi is to 


forms of 

al 
roa 
equipment 
enterprises of the 


goal is to 


year society frankly 
situation in China which 
has been previously presented to the con- 
stituency of the society by mail, is in the 
convention report and later in the week 
will receive series of 


consideration. In a 


letters voluntarily sent to the 
committee, the missionaries 
not different from those of the 
churches in America which have been 
criticized for their open membership pro- 
cedure. The report on the Philippines is 
new matter. Rev. E. K. Higdon, pastor 
of Taft Avenue church in Manilla, reports 
that he has been practicing open member- 
ship, and while he is willing to abide by the 
ruling of the board, he nevertheless strong- 
ly believes in the 
cedure He asks if he is _ expected 
to resign. The society returns a some- 
what evasive reply in the course of which 
there is the statement that the society 
does not undertake to control the private 
opinions of its missionaries. This report 
will also doubtless occasion debate. 

The report of the commission on the 
relocation of the College of Missions 
eliminates all possibilities except Chicago 
and New York. Whether a _ decisive 
vote can be secured on this question is 
yet to be seen. It had been expected that 
the commission would report for a single 
location rather than for two. 

Changes in the constitution of the gen 
eral convention are proposed which would 
permit more latitude in legislation. At 
present the recommendations committee 
has power to kill proposed legislation 
The convention is simply a crowd which 
from the various states. The 
only committees representative of state 
organizations are the recommendations 
committee and the nominating commit- 
tee. The Board of Managers of 
United Society is also elected by state 
conventions. The delegate feature of the 
convention which was tried a few years 
was abandoned at the Kansas City con- 
vention in order to return to the older 
practice. 

The convention president this year 3s 
Rev. Stephen E. Fisher, pastor of Uni- 
versity Place church of Champaign, Ill 
He is a graduate of Eureka college, ané 
has spent his life in central Illinois. He 
is now in the forties, and is so successful 
that his church has given him a life call 
It *s largely due to his activity that the 
Disciples Foundation at the University 
of Illinois was introduced which now has 
an instructor giving courses. ; 

Full report and editorial interpretati® 
will appear in next week’s issue. 


executive 
report prac- 


tices 


more fraternal pro- 


gathers 
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is now on sale at the following leading bookstores in 
the large cities 





BOSTON 


OLD CORNER BOOK STORE, 
27 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





CHICAGO 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, 
220 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
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crowded all summer Its capacity is 


from 250 to 300 guests. 
Jewish 


The group of 30 
from the 
under the 


which came 
Mission to Israel 
Mrs. David Bronstein, 
special attent.on chil- 
dren received special food in accordance 
with the wishes of their parents. Among 
the various members of the camp colony 
been ten ministers 
parts of the country 


children 
Christian 
care of Rev. and 


attracted These 


have from various 
At one period of 
the summer thirty under-nourished ch'I- 
dren were in the camp for special care 
Chis great charity 
ed by some churches that formerly had 


is now being support- 


their own camps on inland lakes 


Presbyterian Leader Has 
Labor Day Message 
Dr. John McDowell, 


Presbyterian Board of 


secretary of the 


nome mson 


and sponsor for the industrial and social 


creed of the Presbyterian church. circu 


lated th.s year in his communion a Labor 

message entitled, “The Christ 
the Solution of the Industral 
He insists that the heart of 
trv shall be After 


writers of the 


sp rit 
Prob 
lems.” ndus- 
made Christian quot- 
rom 
ne to 


many secular 


reinforce his message he gives 
“That 


ndustry has a right to look to the church 


the following personal testimony 


and r.ght spirit i 


industry cannot be quest oned by 


to create promote a 
anyone 
who knows and accepts the mission and 
church as 
Christ in the n 
task as defined by Christ is not 


but to make the 


unction of the defined by 


Her 


to make 


lesus testament 


he methods of industry 


issue? 


Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 
account: 


SU eR Fee tebe bee eee eee beeek eee eee 8 eee ee eke te Ce ete eee ee ee eee Bee, 


re 


PN iid saad ia ee eee ed 


+e ete rer ere treet eee eee eet eeeeee eee ree ea eaeone 
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motives not to make the pro- 
gram of industry—but to make its prin- 
c.ples—not to make the system of indus- 
try, but to make its spirit. The pr.mary 
duty of the church is to make the heart 
of industry genuinely Christian. This 

industry will not be an end in it 
but a means to an end, and that end 


of industry 


done 
seli 
in the words of Bacon will be ‘The glory 
of th and the relief of man’s 
estate.” The purpose of industry when 
truly Christian wll be cooperation for 
service—not competit on for pri- 
The spiritual element fur- 
nished by the church makes industry 
valuable and gives industrialism its 
This 
task of the church as 
the great head of the 
reht to 
| 


Creator, 


public 
ate gain. 


most 


est quality beng the special 

Christ, 
industry 
obligation 
1 to Christianize the 


I defined by 
church, 
has a insist on the 


of the chure spirit of 


industry.” 


Dr. Burton Is 

Convocation Orator 

distingu shed new tes- 
of Chi- 
the oc- 
casion of the one hundred twenty-sixth 
university, Sept. 1. 
the theme, “Educa- 
World.” Dr. Bur- 
ton has been in recent years director of 


Dr. Burton, the 


tament schoiar of the Un.vers.ty 


cago, was convocat.on orator on 


convocation of the 
H's 


tron in a 


address was on 


Democratic 
the university I.braries. He is chairman 
of the education of the North- 
ern Bapt.st convention and has twice vis- 
and 
edu- 


board ot 


particularly Chna 


extended 


ited the orient 
ludia, for nvestigation of 


cational conditions, the latter vis.t having 
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been made quite recently. He has beep 
teacling at the University of Chicago 
s.nce the early days of its founding. 


Faith and Order Conference 
Held in Washington 

The long contemplated World Confer. 
ence on Faith and Order being called to. 
gether by the Protestant Episcopal 
church of America is now rapidly assum. 
ng reality and will be held in Washing 
ton in 1925. Most of the religious com. 
munions of Christendom have agreed to 
send representatives, with the single ex. 
ception of the Roman Catholic church 
The latter will doubtless have some 
priests present unofficially. Préor to this 
great world gathering it is proposed that 
there shall be held local conferences at 
which the various points of view may be 
expressed. Thus a general interest will 
be aroused in the conference at Washing- 


ton and its findings, if there be any. 


Catholic Organization 
Supports Prohibition 

The Catholic Total 
an honorable body with a long record o/ 
worthy service to the cause it represents 
has worked by the method of individual 
pledge signing throughout its history un 
t.l this year. While it has had the sup- 
port of many parish priests, it has not 
able to secure the support of the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic 
it has been tolerated rather 
than encouraged. At a recent conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, the question of the 
relation of the organization to national 


Abst:nence Union 


een 
great 


church, and 
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proh{bition was discussed and the society 
ender the leadersh:p of Father OfCalla- 
an declared itself on the side of law en- 
rcement in the following resolution: 
Whatever may be the whole truth about 
the results of prohibitory legislation in 
the United States, there is abundant evi- 
dence of the evils of alcoholism in many 
yarters. We believe that sincere horror 
for such evils suggests unrelent ng war 

pootleggers and other criminals rather 
han va.n discussion of actual or hypo- 
thetical conditions. Every duty is a duty 
‘the hour, and suppression of the boot- 
gger and attendant evils are the duty 

h’s hour.” 


To Prohibit the Use 
of Peyote 

Mex:co has been introduced into 
the United States among the American 
nd.ans the Peyote bean, the use of which 
is particularly detrimental. It is a curi- 
is fact that the present drugs act of the 
United States does not prohibit the use 
i this bean though it is a very serious 
factor in the reservations of the country. 
ol. Carl Hayden of Arizona has intro- 
iced in the house a bill which will pre- 
ent the use of this drug. The Home 
Missions council is calling upon the 
hurches to aid in securing the passage 
i the bill. 


Northwestern Crit cized 
for Giving Degree 
The giving of a doctor's degree to 
dge Gary at the recent commencement 
i Northwestern university has been the 
a of considerable adverse criti- 
sm in the Methodist denor~nation. The 
> Christian Advocate objects to the 
| the degree not because of any 
n the judge as a private citizen, but 
account of his policies in the steel in- 
Halford E. Luccock, minister 
of a Methodist bishop, insists 
alma mater does not represent 
of the Method’st Episcopal 
n the conferring of this degree. 
vary has been for many years one 
trustees of the un'‘versity. 


Jewish Women 

May Become Rabbis 
the Orthodox congregations of 
ill segregate the women in the 
service, and some of them re- 
women to sit behind screens 
worship, the Reformed Jews 
more progressive. Recently 
entral Conference of American Rab- 
‘ action permitting women to be- 
rabbis. All of these will be edu- 
at Hebrew Union college of Cin- 
the only school which educates 
for the Reformed Jews. The 
men are not much in favor of the in- 
ton yet, and tit is not likely that the 
. hool will be over-crowded with them 


ring ¢ 


g the next ten years. 


e 
t} 


much 


Hold Church Service 
Once a Year 

\ good many church deeds contain re- 
‘ers.onary clauses which cause trouble 
later years. These reversionary 
Causes sometimes refer to matters of doc- 


trine, as is common among conservative 
Disciples who have split off from the 
main body in order to protest aga nst the 
use of musical instruments in church 
worship. At North Colebrook, Conn., is 
a curious case. The building and grounds 
were given by General Edward A. 
Phelps, with the provision that in case 
church worship was not held in the bu‘ld- 
ing once a year the property should re- 
vert to h:s son. 
regarded 


This clawse was once 
facetiously, but the industries 
of the little town have declined until there 
are no longer enough people to maintain 
a church. Once a year four people gath- 
er there and hold religious worshp in 
order to prevent the loss of the building 
[hes annual service was held recently. 





An Important Announcement 


Boston University School of Religious Edn- 
eation and Social Service announces the pub- 
lication of an edition of an invaluable manual 
for pastors, building committees, and Sun- 
day-school workers who are responsible for 
the building, remodelling or equipping of a 
chureh plant or parish house. The manual 
is entitled: 


STANDARDS FOR CITY CHURCH AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PLANTS 
This book is the work of many architects, 
builders and religious education specialists. 
It was prepared at great expense. It con 
tains a wealth of information not obtainable 

elsewhere. 

The book lists 112 essential elements in an 
ideal church and religious education plant 
and establishes standards for each item for 
the guidance of building committees and 
architects. A seore-card has been devised 
for the measuring of church plants on the 
basis of the standards. The 112 items are 
zrouped under six headings as follows: 
I, Site: II, Building or buildings; III, Serv- 
ice Systems; IV, Church Rooms: V. Reli- 
zious School Rooms; VI, Cemmunity Serv- 
ice Rooms. 

The preparation of these standards marks 
an important epoch in the development of 
ehureh and = church school architecture. 
Building committees and all who are in any 
way responsible for the building or remodel- 
ling of church plants should bave this vol- 
ame. It is bound in boards. Sent postpaid 
for fifty cents. 

Address Mrs. Elsie P. Malmberg, Secretary 
to the Dean, Boston University School of Re 
ligious Education and Social Service, Temple 
and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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Quakers Finish Their 
Task in Germany 

It is announced that the Quakers have 
relinquished control of the 
children 


feeding ol 
n Germany, and that the work 
will now be supported by people of Ger- 
man- American America 
a million children were 


extraction in 
\t one t.me over 
receiving a supplemental meal a day. One 
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The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 


peace and good will. 


Whether in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene- 
diction and blessing—a 
constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be bestowed on any community 
than a set of Deagen Tower 
Chimes! 

Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
In centuries. 











Write for complete information 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
Deagan Building 

4259 Ravenswood 














Evangelistic and Spiritual 

Riblically strong 

Psychologically correct . 

Pedagogically true and vital Ht 
5. Unusual missionary emphasis 10 


1701-1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 

125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The New Keystone International 


Graded Sunday School Lessons 


Meet the spiritual needs of the pupil 
in each stage of his development 


THEIR TEN POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 


Worth-while service suggestions 

Teachers’ books (with pupils’ text included) 
Suegestive departmental 
Teaching waterials, 
Appearance substantial and attractive 

If you do not already use these new Graded Lessons in your 

school, send to our nearest branch for prospectuses, 
specimen pages, and price list. 


Send for illustrated circular of Rally Day supplies 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


idaptations 
abundant and varied 


313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 MeGee Street, Kansas City, Me. 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 

223 Church Street, Toronto 
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third the food supplies were given by 
Germans, and much volunteer labor was 
given in the distribution, including at 
one time forty thousand people. With 
every pack of food a card was given out 
which read: “This food is contributed 
by Americans, and is distributed by the 
religious Society of Friends, who for 250 
years have held that love and good-will 
and not hatred, would bring better world 
conditions.” In all the countries where 
work among children has been carried on, 
it has discovered that there are so 
many orphans that the wors will last for 
a decade and perhaps more before these 
children can be brought to the period of 
self-support. 


Dr. Fosdick Wants Churches 
to Quit Quarreling 
Dr 


tist, 


been 


Harry Emerson Fosdick is a Bap- 
but is special preacher to First Pres- 


New York. He 
divisions of the churches one of the 


byterian church of sees 


in the 
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in Bronchitis, Lumbago 


and Rheumatism. 
All druggists or 
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PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 
A LABOR-SAVING TOOL 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
Phere s nething to compare with it Dr 
Griffith Thor s 

4n invaluable tool.’ 


rhe Sunde 
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hout reserve.”’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


weakness for the cause 
of religion He said recently: “Consider 
the tragedy of the mine and rail strikes, 
and of the bitterness behind them. Con- 
sider the troubles of Europe, and a war 
not yet terminated in peace. Consider 
the crimes which are committed before 


great sources of 





Advertise Your Church 


in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
You may use an advertisement in a space 
like this every week for a year for only 
$100 (six months $50). 
Send me * Advertising Department, 
The Christian Century, 508 So. Dearborn 
St.. Chica ~o 
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our eyes daily, accounts of which fill th. 
first pages of our papers. Consider the 
barrenness and futility of lives whipped 
by misery and sin. Then consider the 
quarrels in the churches over evolution 
theories of inspiration, miracles and good. 
ness knows what.” 





Church Seating, Pulpits, ° 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE C0. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, mica, 
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-(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews., Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free 
DeMOULIN BROS. ACO..Det 4 GREENVILLE ILL. 
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For $1.25 


Hiymn Writers. 
soreham. 
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Gospel and the New World. 
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J. Bryan 
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Victory. 
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Norman Angell 


For $1.00 


Sense of Christian Science. 


ianity Practicable? W. 

for Democracy? 

the Future. Mackintosh. 

Church in Action. Crossland. 
Hugh Blact 


the Social 


JA. Brown. 
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Wilson. 
Wilson 
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Shannon. 
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Wilson 
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Mackie 
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BARGAINS IN The following books are in good condition, 

only a few being slightly shelf-worn. From 
one to five copies are on hand. First come, 
first served. 
books you are ordering may be already sold. 
Send your order on a postcard, and bill will 
be duly mailed you. 
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and Self-H« 
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rams Cooperative 


Dennett. 
Belloc. 


War. 
Jones. 
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of Robert Creighton. Fox, 
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Methodism in America. 
History of the Reformation. Sanford. 
Evangelistic Sermons. Wilbur Chapman. 
The Church in the Present Crisis. Harper. 
The Unseen Side of Child Life. Harrison. 
Edueation for Successful l.iving. Clarke. 
The Home God Meant. Luecock. 
In I‘arkest Christendom. Bertram 
Fundamentals of Faith. Bertram. 
The Scholar’s Larger Life. Hill, 
The Habit of Health. Huckel. 
Modern Belief in Immortality. Smyth. 
Quiet Life After Death. Gordon. 
R neiliation and Reality. Halliday. 
Missionary Adventures. Stevenson. 

Second Coming of Christ. J. M. Camp- 
bell 

Strategy of Life. Porritt. 

Shepherd King. Leonard. 
of Suecess 


Sheila’s 


The 


The 

The 
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When You Write a Letter. 

What Did Jesus Really Teach 
er? Pell. 


Clark. 


About Pray- 


For 50 cents 


Jesus. W. Newton Clarke. 
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re We a Nation of Low-Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. 


Is this true? It is 


charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to cul- 


ture. 


Without Cultural Leadership 


he main criticism, as we find it, is 
that the people support ventures that are 
worthy, that represent no cultural 
standards. The public is fed on low-brow 
matter, low-brow movies, low- 
theatrical productions, low-brow 
low-brow newspapers, low-brow 
zines. We think the criticism is 
ir in that it does not recognize the 
that the public is without cultural 
leadership. Those who have the divine 
spark get off by themselves. We believe 
e public has never had a real chance, 
r had an opportunity to get acquaint- 
the great and the beautiful 
of life. Given half a chance, the 
ic will respond. 


th 


believe there has been 


yout the 


enough 


This is a serious matter. 





public’s inferior taste. 


The time has come to give the public 
an opportunity to find out something 
about philosophy, science and other 
higher things. And it must be done at 
a low price, because the average per- 
son’s pocketbook is not fat. As it 
stands, the publishers charge about five 
dollars a volume, and then wonder why 
the people stand aloof. 

We believe we have a way to find out 
if the people are interested in the deeper 
problems of life. And the first thing 
we decided was to fix a price that shall 
be within the reach of the person with 
the most slender purse. 

We have selected a library of 
books, which we are going to offer the 
public at an absurdly low price. We 
shall do this to find out if it is true that 
the public is not going to accept the 


25 





The facts should be faced frankly and honestly. 


better things when once given the 
chance. And we shall make the price 
so inviting that there shall be no excuse 
on the ground of expense. 


All Great Things Are Simple 

Once the contents the following 
25 books are absorbed and digested we 
believe a person will be well on the road 
to culture. And by culture we do not 
mean something dry-as-dust, something 
incomprehensible to the average mind— 
genuine culture, like sculpture, can be 
made to delight the common as well as 
the elect The books listed below are all 
simple works and yet they are great— 
all great things are simple. They are 
serious works, of course, but we do not 
think the public will refuse to put its 
mind on serious topics Here are the 
5 books: 


of 


Are the People Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Schopenkauer’s Essays. For those who 
philosophy as a thing of abstrac- 
vague and divorced from life, 
nhauer will be a revelation. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. This 
amatic literature as well as sound 


: 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. This 
Roman emperor was a paragon of 
lom and virtue. He will help you. 

_ The Discovery of the Future. H. G. 

and answers the question: 
an unsolvable, haphazard 


‘V s asks 


Is | just 


Di a of Plato. This volume takes 
Plato’s immortal circle. 


Foundations of Religion. 


asks and 


Prof. Cook 
answers the question: Where 
w did religious ideas originate? 

_ Studi es in Pessimism. Schopenhauer 
a well-studied viewpoint of life. 

stance of his philosophy. 


The Idea of God in Nature. John 


25 Books— 2,176 


issued in the 
way they might cost you as 
a hundred dollars. We have 
issue them so you can get all 
wr the price of one ordinary 
sounds inviting, doesn’t it? 
an it too. Here are 25 books, 
2,176 pages of text, all neatly 
good book paper, 


3%x5 
} id ‘ccurely in 
bound securely in 


se 25 books were 


card 
take these 25 books with 
go to and from work. You 
them in your spare moments. 
lip four or five of them into a 
id they will not bulge. You 
gate the best and the soundest 
» world’s greatest philosophers 
price will be low as to 
No, the price will not be 
volumes. Nor will the 


you 


so 


95 


The price will be even less read serious works? 





| less than eight cents per volume. 


|} and we 





Stuart Mill. How the idea of God may 
come naturally from observation of 
nature is explained in this volume. 

Life and Character. Goethe. The 
fruits of his study and observation is ex- 
plained in this volume. 

Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a 
great deal about God and the Universe, 
and the origin and purpose of life. 

The Olympian Gods. Tichenor. 
study of ancient mythulogy. 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. He tells what this belief con- 
sisted how it was discovered, and 
what we can today learn from it. 

God: Known and Unknown. Samuel 
Butler A really important work. 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What 
He Stood For. A carefully planned 
study. 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. Tich- 
enor. A most important study for those 
who wish to understand ancient religions. 


ot, 





| you into profitable 


Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. 
a clear idea from this 
beliefs of primitive man. 

Three Lectures on Evolution. 
Haeckel’s ideas expressed you 
understand them. 

From Monkey to Man. A comprehen- 
sive review of the Darwinian theory 

Survival of the Fittest. Another phase 
f Darwinian theory. 

Evolution vs. Religion. 
read this discussion. 

Reflections on Modern Science. 
Huxley’s reflections definitely 
your knowledge. 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy. 
interesting and instructive work. 

Bacon’s Essays. These essays contain 
much sound wisdom that still holds. 

Emerson’s Essays. Emerson 
friend of Carlyle, and in some 
a greater philosopher 

Tolstoi’s Essays. His ideas 
paths of th 
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$1.95 for the 


than a dime 
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be only 
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that is 
Surely 
can claim he cannot afford to buy 
best. Here is the very best at the 
least. Never were such great works 
red at so low a price. All you have 
to do is to sign your name and address 
on the blank below. You don’t have to 
send any money. Just mail us the blank 
will send you the 25 volumes de- 
on this page—you will pay the 
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Give Your Pastor a New Book 
He Reads Books all the Year Round 








The Contents of the New Testament 
By HAVEN McCLURE 
Mr. McClure is Secretary to the English Council 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and 
has used this material with a number of classes 
as the basis of an elective English course in high 
school. On the basis of the background of 
thought and of current events in the Apostolic 
age, worked out by the world’s scholars, the con- 
tents of each New Testament writing are analyzed 
and the milestones determined that mark the 
progress of its author's purpose toward the ob- 


jects which he had in view. 
$1.50 


The New Light on Immortality 
The Significance of Psychic Research 
By JOHN H. RANDALL 
Written for the benefit of those without time for 
an extended study of just what psychical research 
really means, what it is trying to do and how 


much has already been accomplished. 
$1.75 


The Power of Prayer 
By VARIOUS WRITERS 


“The whole scope of prayer is covered beyond 
anything undertaken in recent times.” —The 
United Presbyterian. 

Present your pastor this encyclopedia of what 
the world is thinking today concerning prayer. 


Octavo 528 pages. 
$2.50 


At One With the Invisible 


By B. W. Bacon, G. A. Barton, C. A. Dinsmore, 
E. W. Hopkins, R. M. Jones, F. C. Porter, 
G. W. Richards, E. H. Sneath, C. C. 
Torrey, Williston Walker. 


Prepared for the seeker after a fuller life of 
aspiration, insight and contemplation who pre- 
fers to pass by present-day pretenders for con- 
ference with these great exponents of mysticism 
—Wordsworth, Fox, St. Theresa, Eckhardt, 
Dante, Augustine, Paul and Jesus. $3.00 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, with the co-operation 
of a large number of specialists. 


All words of importance in the field of religion 
and ethics are defined. The most important of 
them are discussed at length. A system of cross 
references unifies the entire work. The volume 
is intended primarily for ministers, Sunday School 
teachers, and general readers who are interested 
in religion, not as technical students, but as those 
who wish to acquire accurate and compact infor- 
mation of the latest developments of study in the 
field. It will be an especially useful reference 


book for public and Sunday School libraries. 
$8.00 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion 
The James Sprunt Lectures Delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
By PROF. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Professor Machen examines with care the various 
current theories. His conclusion is that the whole 
of Paulinism is derived from Jesus and from the 
supernatural Jesus of the New Testament. 


$3.00 


The Religion of a Layman 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


“We thought so much of these talks on “The 
Sermon on the Mount’ that we sent it to some of 
our laymen."’"—Baptist Standard. 

“We have found it of aid in our morning watch.” 


—/ntercollegian. 
$0.75 


Jesus and Paul 

By B. W. BACON 
“A stimulating study of the transition period 
when Christianity passed from the care of Jesus 
in the flesh into the hands of Paul.’’—Christion 


Advocate. $2.50 


Add 12 cents per book for postage 
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The Belief in God 
and Immortality 


By JAMES H. LEUBA 
Professor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College; author 
of “A Psychological Study of Religion.” 


first is a scholarly investigation of the ori- 
gins of the idea of immortality and embodies 


of that subject. The second part consists of 
statistics of the belief of a large group of 
prominent persons in personal immortality 
and in a God with whom one may hold per- 
sonal relations. The figures are in many 
respects startling. 

The author's opinion is that the cause of 
the present religious crisis cannot be reme- 


it has a much deeper cause than those usu- 
ally discussed. Part 3 treats of the Present 
Utility of the Belief in God and in Immor- 
tality. 

“A book which every clergyman, as well as every one in- 
religion, should read and ponder. For Professor Leuba has 
made a contribution to our knowledge of religious belief that 


is of very considerable significance.”—Prof. James B. Pratt, 
in the American Journal of Theology. 





A Christian’s Appreciation 
of Other Faiths 


By REV. GILBERT REID, D.D. 
Director of the International Institute 
of Shanghai, China. 


Author of “China at a Glance,” “China Captive or 
Free,” etc. 


Dr. Reid's book is inspiring to every sincere 


much to establish the new order of human fel- 
lowship. 


Price, each book, $2.50, plus 12c postage 
The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn St. 








This book consists of three parts. The 


an important contribution to our knowledge 
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